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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
UR mono-metallic friends, Prof. Bonamy Price and Zhe Advertiser, 
cannot agree as to what money is. The professor, in a recent 
address, says that ‘‘ money is a tool, not to be possessed for its own 
sake, but for the sake of the work it performs.’’ ‘This Zhe Advertiser 
thinks involves a surrender to the silver people, because ‘‘ if coined 
money is only a tool, then it would also be true that its value as such 
depends on agreement, convention or law. The desire for 
both gold and silver is universal. It is the great and grow- 
ing preference for gold that causes the apparent decline in the price of 
silver.’’ The latter is worth less than the old standard; it is not worth 
so much “in the estimation of those who wish for gold.’’ We should 
agree with Professor Price, if he were to say that this theory involves a 
far worse surrender, not only to the silver men, but even to the Green- 
backers. If it be true, then opinion makes money, for what is prefer- 
ence or desire but opinion shaping itself into will? And if Zhe Adver- 
tiser be right, then all that is needed to restore silver is for its friends 
to propagate with energy their views of its merits, until these secure the 
support of the majority and are recorded on the statute-books of the 
civilized world. 

A glance at the history of the thing seems to us to clear up the 
points in Wispute. In primitive society, silver first, and then gold, 
became an object of universal desire as ornaments. When the use of 
cattle as the medium of exchange was found too clumsy, these metals, 
as the only other form of property in universal demand, took the place 
of cows and calves. While the use of them for ornament did not cease, 
great masses of them were thus set apart by convention as ‘‘the instru- 
ment of exchange and of association.’’ Their universal usefulness in 
all transactions distinguishes them from other commodities, and it is 
that which makes them an object of universal desire. But for the con- 
vention to employ them as money, this desire would be confined to 
that diminishing number of persons who think they can add to their 
personal attractiveness by wearing shining objects on their person. 
Their relative value is determined, not simply by the desire for them or 
the opinion anybody has of them, but by the demand for them in actual 
use, on the one hand, and the resistance offered by nature to our getting 
them, on the other. The mono-metallists’ case seems to us to rest upon 
the assumption that the natural supply of either metal is irregular or 
excessive. In that case, that metal is in so far unfitted for use as money. 
This is now charged of silver, just as in 1854 the orthodox economists 
were alleging it of gold. The bi-metallists’ contention is that the 
supply of both metals is not in excess of the world’s need for money, 
and that it is steadier in amount and value than the supply of either. 
They therefore contend that the recent decline of silver is due to 
artificial causes, which are capable of removal, such as the discredit 
cast on silver by laws for its demonetization and the check of its outflow 
to the East. The latter cause was noticed by Zhe Advertiser some 
weeks ago. ‘The question between the two parties then is not one of 
definitions. If it were, we should like nothing better than our con- 
temporary’s definition to start from in making out the case against it. 
It is a question of the facts of supply. 


Tue Tariff Commission has decided to give Philadelphia three days 
only of its valuable time,—as much as it gave to Pittsburg or Chicago, 
and a mere fraction of what was given to New York. Nor can it be 
pleaded that the necessity of getting to work on the report is in the 
way. That necessity must have been foreseen at the time when the 
Commission voted to pass through Philadelphia to New York on its way 
from the South. Certamly we have as much to say that is pertinent to 
the deliberations of the Commission as any city in America. 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1882. 
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Among the points raised at the New York session, was the propriety 
of putting foreign books on the free list. The gentlemen who advo- 
cated this was tripped up very ingeniously by the question whether he 
would have bad books come in free equally with the good. At first he 
evaded the question, but finally he admitted that he, as a Free Trader, 
could not see the propriety of making any distinction. He could not 
approve of laws to stop such books either in the mails or at the Custom 
House. That would be ‘‘ over-government,’’ the dée noire of the 
genuine Free Trader. ‘hose who know anything of what French liter- 
ature has become, both in text and illustration, under the reign of King 
GAMBETTA, know what a deluge of filth we might invite by adopting 
such principles. There are far deeper depths than M. Zova has reached. 

The book tariff is far from satisfactory. We believe there ought to 
be a duty on new foreign books, not ad valorem, but rather in the in- 
verse ratio to their value. A good specific duty, of say twenty-five 
cents a pound, would be best. This would give our scholars free access 
to a class of books which cannot be republished here, and which are 
heavily taxed for nobody’s benefit. At the same time it would keep 
the supply of cheap books in the hands of our own publishers. Again, 
the existing limitation as to what are new books is badly placed. At 
present, books must be twenty years old to’come in free. Ten years, or 
even five, would be enough. When a book is five years old, it passes 
out of competition for the sales which fall to new books. 

These are points on which the Protectionists would do well to be 
generous. A great deal of opposition from the educated classes to the 
protective policy, grows out of the oppressive operation of the tariff on 
books and on scientific instruments. 


Mr. Foreman Dickson comes once more before the public, to pro- 
test against the transfer of the bribery investigation from the office of 
the District Attorney to the Department of Justice. He says, with some 


* show of truth, that this is asking the accused parties to investigate and 


report on the charges. But there is a difference. The Department of 
Justice has not delegated the work to any of its present representatives 
or employes. It has called in a reputable lawyer as special counsel, 
and has put the matter into his hands, with instructions to probe the 
matter to the bottom. And it has good reason, from Mr. CoRKHILL’sS 
earlier relations to the Star Route cases, to fear that he would not be 
the vigorous and impartial judge of this matter, which is so much de- 
sired. Even now the public are beginning to ask why his investigations, 
although begun immediately after the recent trial, have led to nothing 
as yet. 


THE depths to which intrigue for office can descend in Washington, 
finds a new illustration in the arrest of two conspirators against the 
Treasury Department. It seems that, simply with the view of ousting 
Colonel Irisu from the charge of the printing bureau, they tried to bribe 
a watchman to deliver to them a plate used in that bureau, and certain 
printed forms of value. Although these things would have been of in- 
estimable value to a gang of counterfeiters, it seems to be conceded that 
they were wanted only to discredit Mr. Ir1sH as regards the management 
of his bureau. If this be true, it affords the public one more illustration 
of the vile passions which are set loose in this hunt for office. It reiter- 
ates the Guiteau lesson at a time when we seem to need a reminder. 


Mr. GEoRGEC. GoruHam at this late day declares that Mr. GARFIELD 
committed himself, without any reserve, to the coalition policy in Vir- 
ginia, and at an interview at which Mr. Donatp CAMERON and Mr. 
CuarLes E. SMITH of Zhe Press were present, declared this to be his own 
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policy. In view of the emphatic contradiction of this we have received 
from very high quarters, we shall decline to believe it on Mr. GORHAM’S 
word. It is quite true, as we knew long ago, that Messrs. CAMERON, 
SmiTH and GorHaM were engaged in negotiations of this sort, and true 
also that Mr. GarFIELD did not meet these proposals with the prompt 
repudiation which his best friends desired of him. He was not a man 
to let anybody’s heart break for want of a kind word. He acted witha 
hesitation in this Virginia business, which was not worthy of the man 
who defied his own party in his own State in the matter of hard money. 
But that he ever committed himself to Mr. MAHON, or that he would 
not have washed his hands of the whole business if he had lived, we do 
not believe. 





THE speech of Mayor Low in Brooklyn is one of the most import- 
ant events of the week. Naturally enough, there has been some anxiety 
in Brooklyn as to what might result for their city government from the 
chaos which reigns in New York politics. There will be, no doubt, an 
effort to break up the coalition for reform in the interest of a straight 
Democratic ticket. But the municipal spirit which has been awakened 
under Mr. Low’s government is thoroughly on the alert. The best men 
of both parties mean to get their votes in for men who can be depended 
upon to support the Mayor. As Mr. Low justly said, the eyes of the 
intelligent citizens of every great city are turned to the Brooklyn ex- 
periment. In Brooklyn they have just what our Committee of One 
Hundred are asking of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. They have the 
direct responsibility of the Mayor for every department of city govern- 
ment, and they have in the Mayor’s hands the power which makes the 
responsibility a just one. They have got past the old idea that to di- 
vide the power among several officers is to reduce the risk of misgov- 
ernment. They have found in Brooklyn, as everywhere else, that that 
arrangement always leaves power enough to do harm, and not power 
enough to do good. They are trying to run the city government upon 
that principle of undivided responsibility, which prevails in every well- 
ordered business establishment. On two points the new Charter falls 
short of this ideal. There is a Park Board of eight unpaid members, 
where there should be a single paid inspector under the Mayor’s au- 
thority. And the Bridge Trustees are appointed jointly by the Mayor, 
the controller and the auditor, instead of being appointed and remov- 
able by the Mayor. Such a selection, says Mr. Low, ‘‘ represents not 
the best judgment of three men, but the best understanding the three 
men can reach. Often you get their poorest judgment instead of their 
best.”’ 

These were the points of principle in Mr. Low’s speech. He 
followed them up with the exhortation to register every voter, to secure 
every influence for the nomination of honest candidates in both parties, 
and not to ‘‘ let anything go by the board in Brooklyn, because of ques- 
tions outside of Brooklyn.”’ 

We congratulate Brooklyn on the happy providence which enabled 
her people to begin their experiment of self-government with the best 
City Charter in America. Had Philadelphia had the same advantages, 
we should not have needed so much fighting of rascality in detail. 





THE nomination of Mr. Howarp CarrRo.t by the Republican State 
Committee of New York, is one of the many evidences that the Stalwart 
leaders in that State appreciate the difficulties they must encounter, 
through the worse than blunders with which they opened the campaign. 
Mr. CARROLL is a man of much ability and force of character, as was 
shown by his services as reporter from the South to Zhe Zimes of New 
York. Whether he still is in relations with that newspaper we do not 
know. We know that he has been visiting Europe, with his bride, and 
we have missed the familiar ‘‘H. C.”’ from its first page since last 
summer. But his selection must be taken as intended to conciliate the 
element which Zhe Times especially represents—the Republicans who 
in general have no disposition to bolt nominations, or play at independ- 
ence, but who cannot abide such outrages on public decency as resulted 
in the nomination of Mr. FouceEr. 

Mr. CarRout would make a good member of the House, especially 
as he seems free from the Free Trade vagaries which disfigure the fourth 
page of Zhe Times. His chances are all the better for his distinct re- 
fusal to be responsible for the Committee which nominated him, or any 
of its works. But this disavowal would have produced more effect on 








the public, if Judge Fotcer and Mr. PLatr CARPENTER (save the 
mark!) had not set the example of accepting nominations while dis- 
claiming all complicity with the sins of those who tendered them. There 
is a difference, however. Messrs. FoLGER anc’ CARPENTER got their 
nomination by fraud, and Mr. Carroti did not. Yet we hardly can 
hope for the election of any part of the State Ticket in New York. 





Covorabo is another state in which “ practical politics’’ are bring- 
ing the Republican party to the verge of destruction. In this case, it 
is Secretary TELLER who is riding roughshod over the preferences of his 
party, and forcing the more self-respecting element into open revolt. 
There are two Republican candidates for Congress in the field, with a 
lively chance of the election of their Democratic rival. A singular 
fatality seems to attend Mr. ARTHUR and his associates in their efforts 
to dictate the policy of the party. Everywhere they produce strife, 
alienation and weakness. Is there any other explanation of it than that 
they have mistaken utterly the temper of the time, which will not 
endure such methods ? 


Or the Democratic victory in Ohio we have spoken elsewhere. The 
Republicans fought against heavy odds, as the liquor interest arrayed 
both men and money against them. But they were not in a trim to 
overcome disadvantages. ‘There was no heart in the party. The man 
whose counsels inspired them once was dead and gone, and in falling 
to the leadership of Speaker KEIFER and JOHN SHERMAN, the Repub- 
licans made a notable descent from JAMEs A. GARFIELD. Then, the 
disorganization elsewhere told upon them. ‘The best men of the party 
have been forced out of sympathy with its national tendencies, as re- 
presented by Mr. Jay Huspe vt and his like. There is one alleviation 
of the disaster, BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH stays at home. 

In so far as the defeat is due to the German vote, and to the liquor 
interest, the consequences may be very serious to both. Tle Republi- 
cans have been beaten, not on the issue of Prohibition, but on that of a 
reasonable license law. But they now have every motive to strike an 
alliance with the Prohibitionists. That, probably, would give them a 
majority in the next election. The Prohibitionists must be weighed 
rather than counted, in appraising their political value. They are the 
most zealous element in politics. They have the churches and the 
women on their side. Their political force as an ally to a great party, 
and with reasonable prospects of success, is much greater than when 
they are working by themselves. We think their alliance with the Re- 
publicans is very far from improbable, and in that case those voters who 
have helped to overthrow the party on the issue of license, will have 
themselves to thank, if by 1884 Ohio has joined the ranks of the Pro- 
hibitory States. We do not rejoice in this prospect, for we look for the 
true solution of the liquor problem through legislation much less drastic 
than Prohibition. 





TuE picture of popular feeling in the Italian Maremma, with regard 
to the arrest of the brigand Mastarna, as described in ‘Ourpa’s”’ 
novel, seem to find a parallel in Missouri with regard to the arrest of 
FRANK JAMES. This last leader of a notorious band of murderers and 
train-robbers has surrendered to justice, because he saw no avenue of es- 
cape. But his progress across the State to the jail was a sort of ovation. 
Respectable men crowded round him, competing for the honor of taking 
his hand and engaging him in conversation. His victims were forgotten. 
They only remembered that he was the finest ruffian any State had to 
show, and that he was all their own. ‘The fellow adjusted his conduct 
to the demands of public opinion, speaking of his surrender as an act 
due to the good name of Western Missouri. Is there anything in 
‘¢ Martin Chuzzlewit’’ to surpass this ? 





‘* WHEN I want to buy up any politician, [ always find the Anti-Mo- 
nopolists the most purchasable.’’ These are the words used by Mr. 
Wituiam H. VANDERBILT in an interview with a Chicago reporter. The 
charge they contain against the Anti-Monopoly party deserves no atten- 
tion. It may be that in some cases the name Anti-Monopolist has been 
abused by strikers and blackmailers, just as Christianity has been used 
to cloak hypocrisy. But that the party, or even its leaders, are made 
of that staple, no one believes, not even WiLLIAM H. VANDERBILT. 
The important part of the statement is the cynical confession that a great 
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railroad magnate thinks it proper to ‘‘ buy up politicians.’’ A suspicion 
to that effect ha’ prevailed for a long time past. The Anti-Monopoly 
movement represents the conviction that the suspicion is well founded, 
and that the only safety for the public interests is in securing such pledges 
from public representatives as will make the sale of a vote to such as Mr. 
VANDERBILT a shameless and suicidal act. Mr. VANDERBILT comes to 
their assistance very handsomely. Heretofore, rich men and the agents 
of rich corporations have shrunk from the public avowal of this infamy. 
Even in New Jersey and in Pennsylvania, no railroad man would dare 
to tell the public that his road bought up men in public life. Ona cer- 
tain memorable occasion the directors of a great corporation hastened 
to enter upon their minutes a declaration that they knew nothing about 
a bribery matter then under investigation before the Legislature. Mr. 
VANDERBILT is more frank. He assures the public that the charges of 
the Anti-Monopolists are well founded. He has bought up politicians, 
and he means to make purchases of that kind in the future. It was a 
shameless, cynical speech, but it may do good. 

We know of but one exact parallel to it. Sir RopeErt WALPOLE did 
not say, as he is quoted, ‘‘ Every man has his price.’’ He did say, of 
the Parliamentary group called Patriots, ‘‘All those men have their 
price.’’ And the Patriots showed him that their price was not in his 
pockets, for they drove him from power. 





THE Committee of One Hundred have addressed themselves 
earnestly to the work of sifting the candidates for the State Legis- 
lature. Mr. CAMERON was in town the other day, for the same purpose 
—it is alleged—as regards the Republican candidates for the Senate, 
but his questions were not published, as are those of the Committee. 
They begin, of course, with the demand for the repeal of the Recorder’s 
Bill and of the Delinquent Tax Bill, not because these are the most 
important, but because they have served as tests in recent legislatures, 
and have been flagrant acts of defiance of the popular will on the part 
of most of the city delegation. They reach the heart of the matter in 
the second question : ‘‘ Will you endeavor to secure the passage of a 
law for the reform of our municipal government, reducing the number 
of departments, and concentrating responsibility, covering the general 
features of the municipal bill now before Councils?’’ Upon that point 
the whole struggle now turns. Without that, none of the victories of 
the past are secure. With that, the election of a good Mayor secures 
the excellence of the whole city government. And the office of Mayor 
becomes so important, that the best citizen may be proud to fill it. 

The other questions they ask the candidates require them to kee 
out of party caucuses, to support Civil Service Reform in the State, to 
avoid trading votes and other objectionable practices, to assist in revis- 
ing those laws which confer extravagant salaries, to help to repeal the 
law of 1868 defining the powers of Passenger Railways, and to secure 
to Councils the power to send for persons and papers. All these are 
good, but none of them, unless it be that relating to Civil Service Re- 
form, are of first rate importance. On some of them honest men may 
differ, and we think the committee would have done well if they had 
drafted a shorter catechism. 


Is the Irish Land League at an end or not? ,There seem to be two 
Land Leagues in America, one operated by Mr. Forp, of Zhe Jrish 
World, in harmony with Mr. Davitt, and the other with its headquar- 
ters at Buffalo. The former has wound up its business, after sending to 
Ireland over three-eighths of a million of dollars. The latter still is in 
operation both as a national body and in branches manifold. 

In Ireland, it is no longer the Land League that shows itself in 
public. But as a secret organization, with funds and plans of its own, 
it continues to work from Paris as a centre of operations. Mr. EGAN is 
its most public representative. 

Several of our papers make a great ado over the outlay of these large 
sums. It is to be presumed that their contributors knew what they were 
about and they seem to be satisfied. It is hardly true to say that they 
did not get the worth of their money. The money paid for an agita- 
tion which gives every Irish tenant an estate in his land, which has 
loosened the English hold on Ireland, and which has forced many 
Englishmen to ask themselves why the Union should be perpetuated at 
such a cost of ill feeling and irritation in both countries. 





Mr. GoLpwin SMITH is not one of those who have begun to ask 
themselves this question. He is ready for nearly any kind of severity 
which may be found necessary to put down the Irish agitation. Yet he 
does not like to have Mr. E. L. Gopkin, of New York, refer to his 
warlike proposals as proofs of an essential antipathy between the two 
nations. He repeats the statement made a score of times since Mr. 
Gopkin’s article appeared, that Mr. GopkIN is not a native American, 
but an Irishman, or, as he expresses it, an Irish nationalist. We never 
heard of Mr. Gopxkin making any false pretences in this matter. But 
we always have supposed that a naturalized citizen who has lived as 
long as he in America, had some means of knowing what Americans 
thought, and might derive from his position here some facilities for an 
independent judgment on Irish relations. One thing Mr. GoDKIN 
must have seen, that the unity of the American nation shows itself in 
the speedy decline of the bitterness which grows out of wars and 
debates, and that all the best class of Americans are united to suppress 
such a spirit toward the South, as nearly every class of Englishmen—not 
excepting Mr. Gotpwin SmitH—shows towards Ireland. And Mr. 
GopkIN is not an Irish nationalist, in the received sense of that term. 
That implies a degree of interest in Irish matters, and a readiness to 
proceed to extremes for the establishment of Irish independence, which 
he never has shown. 





FRANCE has put in force her new compulsory educational law. 
Every father, or guardian, of a child must present himself before the lo- 
cal authorities and declare what kind of education the child is receiving, 
whether in the public schools, or in a private school, or at home. And, 
at intervals fixed by law, he must bring the child before the authorities, 
in order that they may see that the education it is receiving in the sim- 
plest branches is real, not a sham. Learning catechisms by rote and 
embroidering laces will not be taken as a substitute for reading and 
writing. On the whole, the law is fair and moderate, or would be so, 
were it not for the other law which forbids the religious orders to open 
schools, and their members to teach in schools of any sort. It is upon 
these that the Catholic part of the population has relied for teachers, and 
no great body of sufficient teachers can be thus disqualified without in- 
flicting hardships on others than themselves. 





TuE English are making, in an informal way, two demands upon 
the managers of the Suez Canal. The first is that it be enlarged so as 
to accommodate the vast body of shipping which passes through it. If 
not, they will construct a new canal on a grander scale. A glance at 
the map will show that this threat is more easily made than carried out. 
M. DE LEsseEps availed himself very skilfully of every natural advantage 
for the construction of a canal. The route he chose struck a line of 
natural lakes, which seemed to have been put there for his purpose. But 
there is no other such route, and the construction of a new canal would 
be far more costly than was the first. 

Their other demand is that they should have something nearer a 
controlling interest in the management. This is rather insolent. The 
canal is managed by its owners, and they have no right to ask that these 
shall sell to Englishmen large slices of a desirable property. Had the 
English chosen to subscribe freely for its stock, when the canal was 
building, they might have got the majority of it. It was cheaper in 
those days, than it has been at any time since. But they only sneered 
at M. pE Lesseps and his canal, and left to French capitalists and the 
French Government the burden of the undertaking. All this reminds 
us of what we might expect at Panama under an international guarantee 
with England as one of the party. 





Ir seems not impossible that the English invasion of Egypt may re- 
sult in putting the country on a much better footing than before the 
war. ‘The necessity of defending the war from their critics at home has 
led English statesmen to look a little more closely into the current of 
events in Egypt since 1875, and especially has forced them to declare 
that they were not fighting in the bondholders’ quarrel. They now re- 
cognize some at least of the blunders they made, and they are far from 
anxious to restore the status guo simply. Itis the French who are anx- 
ious to have the dual Control restored, and to see resumed the old 
processes of extorting piastres from the fe//ahs by the lash. French 
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Officials are flocking back to Egypt to take up the offices from which 
they fled when Arasi Pasha rose against them. The Bourse is, after all, 
more of a power in French politics than in English. 

An attempt is made to discredit Mr. Keay’s pamphlet, ‘‘ The Spoil- 
ing of the Egyptians.’’ It is done by representing him as saying what 
he never said. Thus, he is charged with claiming that a connected ac- 
count of recent affairs in Egypt can be made from the British blue- 
books. On the contrary, he notified his readers of the great hiatus 
which occurs in those despatches. But that England has not given 
the world the complete story of her Egyptian diplomacy, is no reason 
for failing to hold her responsible for the enormities she has disclosed. 


(See Mews Summary, page 13.) 








COEDUCATION IN CITY UNIVERSITIES. 
T is a matter known to all who care for the knowledge, that a young 
woman has applied for admission as a regular student in the Depart- 
ment of Arts in the University of Pennsylvania. She has passed the 
requisite examinations, and the Faculty of Arts have voted to recom- 
mend her admission. The Board of Trustees, with whom the decision 
rests in the last resort, have referred the question to the committee on 
that Department, with power to decide it. It is not in any hope of 
reaching or influencing any of these seven gentlemen that we purpose 
to say a word on the problem of coéducation in city universities. It is 
in the hope that what we say will help to make their.decision welcome 
to the public, if it be favorable to her request, or unwelcome and ulti- 
mately untenable if it be adverse. 

We limit the question purposely to coéducation in city universities. 
We certainly should not favor sending young women into the artificial 
atmosphere of collegiate or university towns, where hundreds of young 
men constitute a community by themselves, and develop a fantastic 
public opinion for their mutual government. We should not favor that, 
exactly for the reasons that would make us reluctant to send young men 
into such an atmosphere. We have little doubt that in this world of 
dormitories and boarding-houses, the young women would fare quite as 
wellas the youngmen. We have just as little doubt that the University 
of Michigan and similar institutions, are quite right in claiming that no 
harm has come of admitting young women and young men equally to 
an institution thus located,—that things are in just as good shape under 
that arrangement as they could be under any other. But we are glad 
that this is not the shape which the question takes in the present case. 
Here is a series of city universities—Boston, Columbia in New York, 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Chicago,—whose students 
for the most are living in the wholesome atmosphere of home. They 
come together within the same academic walls for a few hours of each 
day, and then part again forother society. They never are long enough 
together to develop strongly that faulty public opinion which is cer- 
tain to grow up where persons of one class or sort are isolated from the 
body of society, and are thrown into close association. From such edu- 
cational advantages why should girls be excluded? Why should they 
meet in society, at church, in the family circle, and yet their meeting 
in a class-room be thought wrong and objectionable? 

The strongest actual reason for making a difference is found in edu- 
cational tradition. The educating class is the most conservative of 
classes. We remember our surprise at finding that Martin LuTHeEr, 
even when he had a humanist as his school-master, was obliged to go on 
with studies and text-books which belonged to the middle ages, and 
which it was the business of the humanist movement to overthrow. We 
were equally surprised to find that the establishment of Christianity 
made not the slightest difference in the studies pursued in the schools of 
the Greek'Empire. Down to the capture of Constantinople, the text- 
books were those from which Lucian and PLuTARcH had been taught. 
But a farther acquaintance with the history of education satisfied us that 
these facts were by no means exceptional. ‘They are samples and speci- 
mens of what may be found in every chapter of that history. Five hun- 
dred years ago the colleges of Europe were monastic institutions. Their 
teachers were monks; their pupils generally candidates for the tonsure. 
They were taught a philosophy which inculcated contempt for women— 
we mean the Aristotelian philosophy, which almost was identified with 
the theology of that day. When all the rest of the world changed, these 








colleges changed as little as possible. It was only the necessity to se- 
cure Mr. Max MULLER for Oxford that led to the abolition of the rule 
forbidding the marriage of Oxford fellows. Mrs. MULLER wrought the 
miracle. 

Into such colleges as these, women could not be admitted in any 
capacity. They were precincts nearly as sacred as Mount Athos, which 
no woman’s foot has touched for over a thousand years. And after 
these colleges our American colleges have been modelled, without over 
much reflection as to what should be taken and what left. Professor 
Diman declares that the American college is little better than a copy of 
the English college, made when the English was in its worst estate. 
And one of the worst features of the copy is its slavish reproduction of 
this monastic feature, the exclusion of women. The force of tradition 
in this matter is shown by the commonest objection to the admission of 
women now. It issaid ‘‘It is not good form. Women never were ad- 
mitted to such studies. Why should they be now? It is true that the 
University has no law against it, but that is because the very possibility 
of their admission was not thought of.’’ In some cases the objection is 
still franker: ‘‘ Women should be kept in the background, for their own 
good. It is the perfection of feminine virtue that they should have the 
innocence of ignorance. The range of topics over which they may be 
carried with safety is a limited one. University education implies the 
disregard of these limits, fixed for them by the instructive wisdom of 
our forefathers.’? So ARISTOTLE still reigns in men’s thoughts. He 
lived in a city in which it was said that woman’s highest praise was never 
to be named outside her husband’s family. It was not a particularly 
moral city, in spite of its regard for ‘‘the innocence of ignorance.”’ 
And it had some intellectual women—anonymas, 

A more pertinent objection is that the course of study pursued in our 
Universities is not the best for the discipline of woman’s intellect. We 
recognize very readily the existence of a difference between women and 
men in this respect. But the purpose of the Faculty of Arts—corres- 
ponding to the philosophical faculty in the German Universities—is to 
impart that general culture which is required for the liberal discipline 
of the human mind. It has been brought into better relations to its 
purpose in our days by permitting elective studies, where such topics as 
advanced mathematics are allowed to be dropped by students who have 
no taste for them. The chief studies besides this are the ancient and 
modern languages, history, mental and moral philosophy, social science, 
chemistry and physics. We see no reason to regard any of these as 
more inapt or useless in a young woman’s education than in a young 
man’s. All except the languages have been thrown open already to 
women as special students of the University, and all have been attended 
and relished by women. At the very utmost, no more than a slight 
extension of the elective system can be needed to adapt the studies in 
Arts to these new applicants. The objection we are answering applies 
with far more force to the special studies in other Faculties, music ex- 
cepted. Yet the University has allowed women to study law, and to 
graduate in medicine. And in the Faculty of Science, women have 
been very satisfactory students in analytical chemistry. The truth is 
that the tradition against coéducation is by no means established so 
firmly in the University, as is assumed. To refuse applicants in the 
Faculty of Arts is not to refuse to open the door, but to slam it after it 
had been half-way opened. 

The uniform experience of other colleges in this matter, is enough to 
set at rest the fears which have been expressed as to the maintenance of 
discipline. It has been found easier to manage mixed classes, than 
classes of boys only. A better atmosphere is always secured by a re- 
currence to the natural blending of the two sexes as in the family, the 
church and general society, and by an abandonment of those artificial 
separations, which really rest upon the assumption that we can manage 
these things better than the Gop who made us. And in this respect 
our own University is particularly advantaged for this change. It al- 
ways has had an excellent tradition in the matter of courtesy to women. 
In this respect, it stands in honorable contrast to institutions of whose 
influences in the formation of a Christian and gentlemanly character 
the public hears much more. 

With the growth of our great cities in wealth, numbers, intelligence 
and the love of culture, the rise of our city universities to a prominence 
they have not enjoyed is as good ascertain. The time is past for 
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institutions lodged in country towns, isolated from the great centres of 
national culture. And a city university, to rise to the height of its 
vocation, must come into living relations with the whole intellectual 
life of the community in which it is placed. It must become, as in 
Berlin and Copenhagen, the focus of intellectual energy and the 
criterion of culture. But no American University can become this 
which refuses to enter into- any direct relations with one-half of the 
city’s population, and refuses to that half any and all the benefits which 
result from the proximity of a great institution of varied learning. 
Columbia is learning this. Boston, Cincinnati and Chicago have 
learned it already. Is the University of Pennsylvania alone among our 
city universities to occupy this proscriptive and unsocial attitude towards 
women ? 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN DELAWARE. 
N the present election contest in Delaware, both parties profess a 
purpose to amend the Constitution of that State, the Republicans, 
however, being decidedly the more earnest in this profession, and un- 
doubtedly the more sincere. They are, indeed, making the canvass 
turn upon State issues, and chiefly upon this demand for a new Con- 
stitution. 

The present Constitution of Delaware was adopted in 1831, and has 
not undergone, since that time, any change whatever, except that 
purging of its restriction of suffrage to persons of white color, which 
ensued from the changes of the national Constitution. In the course 
of the half century, naturally, there have been important modifications 
in the conditions and needs of the State, and the demand now made 
for the amendment of the present Constitution, or for a Convention to 
frame a new one, is by no means without precedent. For nearly thirty 
years there has been more or less agitation of the subject. The abortive 
effort of 1851-53 to secure a new Constitution is especially interesting 
in this connection, and constitutes the most important in the series of 
attempts at change. In 1851, in February, the Legislature passed an 
act, providing that a vote be taken on the first Tuesday of November 
of that year, whether or not a Convention should be held. The vote 
showed a majority for a Convention, and in 1852, in February, an act 
was passed providing for the election of delegates to it, in the following 
November, they to assemble in December, at Dover. The Convention 
accordingly met, adjourned to March, 1853, and then sat continuously 
until it had passed a Constitution. This was submitted to a vote on the 
second Tuesday of October following, and rejected. The whole effort 
therefore resulted in nothing. The Constitution remained unchanged. 

One of the vital questions in the Convention of 1853 was that which 
is now first in importance. It then involved considerations of the 
greatest interest to the people of the State, and, by the lapse of time, 
these have grown still more pressing and urgent. By the Constitution 
of 1831 it was provided (as had been done in the preceding Constitu- 
tion of 1791) that each county should have the same representation in 
the Legislature—three members of the Senate and seven members of 
the House. In 1791, this equality was not unjust or unreasonable, for 
the population of the three counties was very nearly equal ; Kent having 
18,920 people, Newcastle 19,686, and Sussex 20,488. But in 1830, the 
rule had become altogether unfair, though the Convention, ruled by Mr. 
Ciayton’s presence and influence, continued it, and by 1850 the objec- 
tion to it was still stronger. The census of that year showed the fol- 
lowing population: Kent, 22,816; Newcastle, 42,780; and Sussex, 
25,936. To give to these greatly varying numbers of people the same 
number of representatives was obviously a scandal, but no redress of the 
grievance came from the amendment efforts of 1851-53. On the con- 
trary the inequality remained and grew. The census of 1860 showed a 
larger disproportion of the counties, that of 1870 a further increase, 
and that of 1880 a still greaterone. Kent is now shown to have 32,874 
people; Newcastle, 77,716; and Sussex, 36,018. Newcastle is larger 
than both the others united. Nevertheless each sends ten members to 
the Legislature. In Newcastle county it requires an average of 7,771 
persons to choose one member, in Sussex 3,601, and in Kent only 
3,287. In other words, more than half the people of the State choose 
but one-third of the Legislature. 

The Convention of 1853 thoroughly discussed this inequality of 
representation, and ifs failure to remedy the wrong was one of the rea- 








sons why the Constitution it had framed failed of adoption. Curiously 
enough, one of the delegates who most urgently demanded equal repre- 
sentation was the late Senator James A. Bayarp, father of the present 
Senator. Mr. Bayarp left the Convention when he found that no 
amendment was to be made, and threw his influence, at the election, 
against the new Constitution. ‘The demand which he represented was 
very strong, but it has now greatly increased in merit, yet we do not 
hear that his son is making himself conspicuous by his urgency in behalf 
of the reform. 

Across the path of every attempt at amending the Delaware Consti- 
tution lies the tortuous, difficult and protracted method of amending pre- 
scribed in the Constitution itself. This is understood to have been de- 
signed by Mr. CxayTon. His political strength was in the lower 
counties, and they, he thought, would ever be faithful to the political 
views which he held, while Newcastle county, growing in population, 
developing in material wealth, and expanding her industrial interests, 
was more than likely to take the other side of the party line. He there- 
fore locked up the county system most effectually, and made it ex- 
tremely difficult to get a new Convention according to the prescribed 
method. It is required that at the special election to be held upon the 
question of holding a new Convention, ‘‘a majority of all the citizens 
in the State having right to vote for representatives’’ must support the 
call, or it is not to be regarded as agreed to. A majority of those then 
voting will not suffice. Further, this majority of citizens ‘‘ having right 
to vote for representatives’’ is to be ascertained ‘‘ by reference to she 
highest number of votes cast in the State at any one of the three general 
elections next preceding’’ the special election. 

The procedure will now be to elect a Legislature that will pass an act 
authorizing the special vote on the question ‘‘for’’ or ‘‘against’’ a 
Convention. At this special election, the strength of Newcastle county 
will of course count for all it is entitled to. In 1880, it cast 15,348 
votes for President, against 6,707 in Kent, and 7,273 in Sussex—or 14,- 
g80 in the two. Newcastle county, therefore, voting solidly, could 
carry the proposition, but such a vote could not be expected, of course, 
especially if Senator BayarD and his following did not favor a Conven- 
tion, and the proposition would fail, too, in all probability, if supported 
by Newcastle county only, through the provision requiring ‘‘a majority 
of all the citizens entitled to vote,’’ etc. Even though these reside in 
Newcastle, they would not be likely to present themselves at a special 
election in numbers equal to those who come out at the close of an ex- 
citing Presidential canvass. 

Having reference alone to the question of fundamental right thus 
involved in the Delaware issues, it will be very interesting to see what 
course the two parties in that State take. Their sincerity in the business 
will be put to the proof, and no one need be surprised to see some of 
their leaders—and followers too—fail at one point or another. Other 
reforms in the Constitution are greatly needed, especially a recasting of 
the judiciary system, but the representation grievance is by far the most 
serious, and there are secured in the present system the best opportuni- 
ties of many leading politicians in the lower counties,—and of some in 
Newcastle, too,—to continue their hold upon State affairs. 


THE VOTE iN OHIO. 

i igor of overwhelming Republican disasters in Ohio would be 

highly discouraging under some circumstances. If the party 
there had had its ‘‘machine’’ managers at the rear, and its men of prin- 
ciple at the front; if it had rejected its Keirers and BUTTERWORTHS at 
the primaries, instead of presenting them for reélection ; if its Congress- 
men had made a good record on reduction of taxes and rejection of log- 
rolling appropriations; if, in fine, Ohio Republicanism had been clean, 
consistent and liberal, we must have looked upon its defeat with dismay. 
But, unfortunately, it had invited its present disasters, and certainly they 
are not to be much, if at all, surprised at. 

At the bottom of the Ohio defeat, undoubtedly lies the general dis- 
quietude of earnest Republicans. The reactionary policy that came 
when Mr. ArTHuR by accident succeeded to the Presidency, sickened 
and saddened these men. There are many of them in Ohio. The 
nominations at Chicago, the election two years ago, the general progress 
of events up to the fatal 2d of July, gave them hope that the nation was 
about to surmount the evils of ‘‘machine’’ partisanship, and establish 
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in its government reforms of method corresponding to the achievements 
represented in the restored Union, the emancipated blacks, and the es- 
tablished public credit. So much of cheerful expectation concerning 
this as went down under the cruel stroke of the assassin could not have 
been readily reéstablished in any event, but unfortunately it has been 
forced to a lower depth than that to which it first fell. Mr. ARTHUR 
might have lifted it up; he chose to deal it a second blow. The an- 
swer to this blow comes back from Ohio, and it will be heard elsewhere, 
loudly enough, before the year is ended. 

To the discouragement of the party, under the dictatorial rule of 
Stalwartism, we ascribe these Ohio disasters. Other causes contributed, 
but this was enough. If there had been no other troubles, defeat would 
still have been probable. If Governor Foster and Senator SHERMAN 
had been perfectly in accord on the liquor question ; if Mr. HALSTEAD 
and Mr. Situ had held the same views and presented like arguments 
in their journals ; if the German voters had not kicked over one trace, 
and the Prohibitionists over another ; if the Representatives in Congress 
had stood up faithfully against jobs and in favor of reduced taxation,— 
in such case the Republican ticket might have pulled through, and might 
not. The methods of the Keirers would still have been present, and 
the methods of the GaRFIELDs would still have been laid aside. 

The elections of 1882 are doubtless a repetition of those of 1874. 
The Republican party, in the latter year, after six years of General 
GRANT’s administration, was sick. It showed all the signs of physical 
exhaustion, following upon the prostration of its moral forces. It was 
flung out of power in Congress with a force that was irresistible. Credit 
mobilier, salary grabs, e¢ 7d omne genus, had been joined to that sort of 
**machine’’ political methods which continually fruited in whiskey ring 
and other scandals. The vote of the people that year was a tremendous 
call of awakening. It reverberated like a continuous peal of thunder. 
The reform effort in 1876, and the greater and more successful one in 
1880, resulted. Under their inspiration the party revived. It gained 
seats in the House in the elections of 1876 and 1878, and, with GARFIELD 
at the front, in 1880 recovered its majority. Tracing out this expe- 
rience of six years, it is easy to see how it teaches abundant lessons for 
the six years to come. 

The Ohio vote does not show a diminution of Republican voters. 
The State is ready to do again what it has done in the past, but it must 
be summoned to the support of men who represent principle, and not 
merely partisan machinery. In the years of Republican depression, 
just such results as this have happened. In 1874, there was 17,202 
majority for the Democratic State ticket ; in 1876, Mr. Hayes received 
the electoral vote. In 1877, BisHop, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, had 22,520 majority; in 1880, General GARFIELD received 
the electoral vote by a majority of 34,227. Ohio remains a Republican 
State, now, as in 1874 and 1877, but it will show itself such only when 
real Republicanism, and not Keiferism, is at the front. 


EEKLY NOTES. 


RECENT article in the French Economiste takes a rather gloomy 
A view of the commercial relations of France with other countries. 
To show how far the increase in imports exceeds that in exports, com- 
parison is made between the value of the imports and exports during the 
first seven months of 1882. Two billions, eight hundred and twenty- 
five millions of francs is put down as the value of imports, exclusive of 
precious metals, during the seven months of the present year, and it is 
stated that the amount was exceeded only in 1880, when the imports 
were valued at two billions, eight hundred and ninety-seven millions of 
francs. In the years 1874-77, following the Franco-German war, the 
value of imports varied from nineteen hundred and sixty-one million 
francs in 1875 to a maximum of twenty-one hundred and eighty-eight 
millions in 1876. While regarding this great increase as a proof of 
France’s greater wealth, the Zconomiste opposes to it the value of goods 
exported from France during the first seven months of the current year. 
The value of exports in those months is estimated at two billion, twenty- 
two million francs—a sum considerably greater than that during the five 
preceding years, yet small when compared with that of 1876 and 1875, 
during the first seven months of each of which the exports amounted to 
two billion, fifty-seven million, and two billion, one hundred and eighty 
million francs, respectively. The exports in 1882 may, however, be 
fairly reckoned as being in excess of those of 1875, since the value of 
most articles has increased during that time, but the figures show clearly 
that exportation of goods from France is expanding but little. Among 
the causes of this tardy increase prominence is given to the uncertainties 








of French commercial rule, and the restrictive nature of her tariffs. 
Strikes and the existence of a military system that delays colonization 
and prevents the regular employment of young men come in for a share 
of blame. 

It is to be noted that the falling off of exports occurs at a time when 
this country, so good a customer, is using French goods largely. Prob- 
ably the depression in England amongst the luxurious class tells heavily 
on French manufacturers. 





At the recent general court of the governor and company of the 
Bank of England, a shareholder asked what precautions were taken by 
the bank against fire. The governor said that ‘‘he had not prepared 
himself to answer the question. One of the best securities, however, 
was that there should be an organized body of persons for the purpose, 
who periodically tested their powers and saw that everything was in work- 
ing order. ‘That was the bank’s practice.’’ Probably there is no place 
in the world much safer. It is completely isolated, without external 
windows, and is guarded within, besides its own watchmen, by a strong 
detachment of the Foot Guards, who take possession at sun-down, and 
remain until about six in the morning. The Bank of Ireland is simi- 
larly guarded. The Bank of England includes nearly the whole of a 
parish, an ancient graveyard, now known as ‘the garden,’’ and the site 
of the house and garden of Mr. Houston, the first governor. Mr. 
GopFrRrEy, the first deputy-governor, was killed in the trenches at the 
siege of Namur, whither he had gone to communicate with King WIL- 
LIAM III., and insisted on going to the scene of action. In the memoirs of 
Lord LEXINGTON is a letter from a distinguished man of the period, 
who speaks of being ‘‘Godfreyed’’ in allusion to this. During the 
Chartist riots of 1848, the roof of the bank was protected by sand-bags. 
It was in great danger in the Lord GEoRGE GorDON riots, when it 
probably owed its salvation to the pluck and ready wit of JoHN WILKEs. 





SINCE the publication in the October Harper of Mr. JOHN BiGE- 
Low’s paper upon ‘‘ The Railway Invasion of Mexico,’’ a number of 
leading journals have published more or less elaborate articles, in which 
they have shown pretty conclusively that Mr. BiGELow is wrong in many 
of his statements which are made as statements of fact, and that he is 
wrong also in divers of his expressions of opinion. A side issue of this 
matter, which yet is of more permanent importance than the matter in 
chief, is the striking manner in which it has brought out the relative 
standing now-a-days of newspapers and magazines. But a few years 
ago the doctrine prevailed that the newspaper was merely an ephemeral 
publication hastily got together by hack writers who, sheltered behind 
a shield of namelessness, were careless in their presentments of fact, and 
in their expressions of opinion were much less likely to be right than to 
be wrong. And with this went the parallel belief that accurate state- 
ment and deliberate thought were to be found only in the signed articles 
published in the monthly and quarterly magazines. Here is a case in 
point, where the issue is sharply joined, and where, accuracy and sound 
judgment being on the side of the anonymous newspaper writers, the 
change of front in the literary world is made conspicuously clear. Nor 
is this case singular. It is one of many. The tendency of the last 
quarter of a century, and notably the tendency of the last ten years, 
has been to draw into the service of the newspapers the best literary 
talent and the best thought that the country affords. The feeling con- 
stantly has gained ground that while anewspaper must be prompt in its 
expressions of opinion, it also must express opinions which are sound ; 
that its hold upon the public confidence depends upon its deliberate, 
yet not slow, discussion of new events and new ideas. What it has to 
say must be said quickly and pointedly ; it must summarize and gener- 
alize—but its summaries must be thorough, and its generalizations must 
be firmly founded upon an accurate knowledge of particular facts. In 
other words, the modern newspaper must be the old “ review’’ shorn of 
its ponderosity and verbosity, and held always sharply abreast with the 
times—the old ‘‘ quarterly’’ quickened with an ample flow of broad, 
fresh thought, of positive information, and published every week or 
every day. 

That the modern newspaper does yet conform wholly to this high ideal 
is not claimed ; but it certainly is approximating more closely to it with 
every passing year. This case in point, where a magazine writer of 
standing has been caught tripping, and has been corrected, by the news- 
paper press, aptly illustrates the relative position which modern news- 
papers and modern magazines occupy—a position diametrically opposite 
to that which they occupied not twenty-five years ago. 





THE vote in the State of Arkansas, at the recent general election, on 
the subject of prohibiting the sale of liquor, shows what must be re- 
garded, certainly, as a remarkable amount of strength for Prohibition. 
The votes in favor of license were 78,899, and against license 45,041. 
In twelve counties the majority was against license. While the first idea 
suggested by these figures may be that the opponents of Prohibition are 
overwhelmingly strong, the more reasonable reflection is that, consider- 
ing the character usually assigned to Arkansas as a particularly rough 
and uncultured frontier community, the vote in favor of prohibitory 
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legislation is surprisingly large. It shows, in our judgment, the 
strength of the movement in favor of extreme temperance measures, 
which has seized control of Kansas and Iowa. 





You may read, in the Pa// Mal/ Gazette of a recent date, in an 
article headed ‘‘A Word More on American Railroads,’’ some views 
which in such a journal are at once surprising, interesting and gratify- 
ing. It is not often that a leading representative of English interests 
and English thought discourses after such a fashion. The Gaszefte says: 

Mr. BATCHELOR is full of confidence in the agricultural resources of America. 
They are incalculable; and yet experience teaches us that even they also are pre- 
carious. No kind of prosperity can possibly be more so. Such a conjunction as a 
splendid harvest in Europe and a bad one in America is not impossible. This very 
season we have such crops in the greater part of Europe as must reduce if not destroy 
the greater part of the benefit which the American farmer is hoping to draw from the 
fine harvest there. Although enjoying a strong position, the United States have no 
monopoly of supply. On the contrary, they are every year subjected to keener com- 
petition as ocean transport cheapens and improves; and they must submit always to 
the chances of the seasons—chances which hit them with all the greater severity that 
they have no trade worth mentioning except a trade in the raw produce of the soil. 


* “With the special object of this argument we have nothing to do. 
It is the admissions which it contains that interest us. The editor of 
the Pal/ Mall Gazette has joined the school of American Protectionists. 
It agrees with Mr. Carey. He has dwelt, a thousand times, on this 
very point—the weakness of a nation whose only exports were her 
raw products. ‘We may regard as almost a paraphrase of his teachings 
this further expression in the Gazefte : 

A country, in short, which depends on its harvests for its prosperity, as the Ameri- 
can Union does, must submit to greater ups and downs than countries whose business 
is miscellaneous and spread over wider markets. 


And yet we shall be told, over and over, that the true vocation of 
the United States, according to the tenets of Free Trade, is simply to 
produce raw materials, and leave other nations to furnish us the work of 
the artist and artisan, submitting, of course, to the ‘‘ ups and downs ”’ 
that are inevitable with such a policy! 


THE COMET. 


WO brilliant naked-eye Comets unexpectedly appearing in two suc- 
cessive years, is a striking illustration of the impotency of astrono- 
mers in dealing with their returns. Until they blazed out in the full 
brightness of perihelion no one had a suspicion that they were in our 
neighborhood. Nor is much greater success arrived at, when questions 
of their physical condition come up for solution. What is the brilliant 
tail, and whence its form and direction? What is the solar force, and 
on what form of matter does it act, which compels the activity around 
the nucleus, forms the streamers and the envelopes on the side next to 
its action, and afterwards drives them away into the tail? What is it 
which produces the internal activity which shows itself in disruption and 
division? None of these can have a satisfactory answer. Yet the phe- 
nomena have been repeated in the two Comets with striking resemblance. , 
Both came up almost behind the sun, from the earth, so that they were 
not seer till about perihelion. ‘The tails resembled each other in most 
of their details. Some of the same indications of activity in the forma- 
tion of streamers were observed in both. Several days after the time of 
perihelion passage, a disruption in the nucleus occurred in both, but the 
breach was quickly healed. 

In other respects there was vast divergence. ‘The elements of their 
orbits are totally different. The bright Comet of 1881 passed around 
the sun, never getting nearer than forty million miles; the Comet of 
1882 approached within a few hundred thousand miles .of his surface. 
Their nuclei probably did not differ greatly in brightness. A careful 
comparison of the one with Capella and of the other with Procyon, gave 
nearly identical results. But in brightness of tail the present visitor 
undoubtedly has the advantage. For, though seen only with the draw- 
backs of the light of dawn and of the moon, it has been a brilliant 
spectacle, suggesting great possibilities on a dark sky. In 1881 the 
Comet moved northward, giving the benefits of a long time above the 
horizon ; in 1882 the motion is to the south, cutting down to too small 
an interval the time from Comet-rise to sunrise. 

But notwithstanding various disadvantages, the attentive observer of 
the present Comet with the unaided eye, has been well rewarded. He 
has noticed the slight curvature of the tail, which tells an important 
story. It is a well-known fact that the tails of Comets in general point 
away from the sun. They seem to be formed of matter repelled from 
the head by some unknown solar force, perhaps electrical in its nature. 
Now, if a Comet has to keep its tail pointing outwards all the time it is 
revolving about the sun, the outer end hasa much larger circle to describe 
than the inner, and the particles as they are repelled from the head have 
only the slower motion, and hence are gradually left behind. Careful 
mathematical computations show that the curvature in one or more in- 
stances is just what would result from the centrifugal motion of the sub- 
stance of the head. From the effect we infer the cause. The observed 
curvature is, therefore, in the nature of a proof of the materiality of 
Comet’s tails, and their formation from the waste matter of the head. 





The curvature would naturally be backward along the path of the Comet. 
To an observer in the plane of this path, the tail would seem to be 
straight. One looking at it broadside, as it were, would see the curve 
in its true form. In all intermediate positions, the apparent curvature 
would vary with the distance from the plane of the Comet’s orbit. No 
one who has seen our Comet could fail to notice three things : (1) The 
curvature was very slight. (2) The convexity was on the south side. 
(3) The southern side was very well defined, while the northern was 
faint and indefinite. These facts are readily accounted for when we 
know, first, that the inclination of the Comet’s orbit to the earth’s is 
only about 37°, or 143° as astronomers count it, and that the motion at 
the present time is southerly, causing the particles to fall back toward 
the north. 

Again our observer has noticed a dark rift extending longitudinally 
through the tail, which a telescope readily shows reaches to the nucleus. 
This dark rift indicates that the tail is tubular. We must remember 
that there is every reason to suppose that its transverse section is a cir- 
cle, and not a line, as it seems to us; that it extends toward and away 
from us, as well as sidewise. It would therefore be the natural explana- 
tion of this dark rift to suppose that on the edges we look through a 
greater thickness of the walls of the tube than near the central line, for 
were it a solid cylinder, the centre would be the brightest portion. On 
the southern side this wall is thin and bright, on the northern faint and 
broad ; this fact, which we have not seen recorded of other Comets, 
would seem to indicate that some force existed which retarded the filling 
up of the centre of this tube. In many Comets, observers have spoken 
of the exceedingly well-defined band of darkness which reached out from 
the Comet, in a line exactly radial from the same. 

Telescopically the head has presented some interesting features. Two 
main streamers extend out, one on either side. These have been 
bounded on the side next the sun by arcs of circles, passing through the 
nucleus, and having their centres on either side of it. Around thewhole 
has been observed a faint envelope of light, embracing these arcs and 
blending with them on their outer edge. The arcs and envelopes seem 
to be the origin of the tail into which they shade by insensible grada- 
tions. The nucleus itself is ill-defined, presenting no resemblance to a 
star. The telescope magnifies it without adding to its total brightness, 
hence it appears fainter than to the naked eye, and a casual observer is 
invariably disappointed. It has been oblong in form, having its great- 
est length in the direction of the tail. At the date of writing (Oct. 9) 
it has stretched out into a long narrow band pointing toward the sun, 
the tail apparently fed from its sides. This band shows condensations 
in two or three points, much brighter than the remaining portions, giv- 
ing the appearance of a division. The parts do not seem, however, to 
be entirely separated. Only in one Comet (Biela’s, 1846) has such a 
division been followed by permanent separation. In this case, the parts 
attained a distance apart of over a million miles, and finally both disap- 
peared from view, in all probability shivered into meteoric fragments. 
In 1860, an observer in Brazil noticed on one or two nights, a sort of 
double Comet, but no proof existed of its previous combination and no 
knowledge of its future fate. In Comet 3, 1881, the Cincinnati ob- 
servers noticed the separation from the nucleus of a small mass, which 
was at first connected by a thin band, but afterwards became totally 
severed. On the following night all trace of it was gone. 

The spectroscope gives in addition to the carbon and hydrogen which 
usually exist in Comets, characteristic lines of sodium. Up to the 
present year, all Comets examined, including the two bright ones ot 
1881, gave little if any traces of any elements but the two first. But 
both the bright Comets of this year give spectra of sodium. Its presence 
probably indicates much increased stability and mass. The present is 
also the first Comet the direction of whose motion has been determined 
spectroscopically. This method depends on the fact that a moving 
source of light will emit waves in front of it closer together in space, 
and hence shorter, and behind it further apart and longer, than such a 
source at rest. As red rays are longer vibrations than violet, and take 
their position in the spectrum as a result of this length, motion away 
from the earth will cause a shifting towards the red end, and toward the 
earth a shifting in the other direction. Thisshift is easily noticeable in 
the case of the well-marked sodium lines of the present Comet, toward 
the red end of the spectrum, indicating recession of the Comet from the 
earth and not approach, as the Washington despatches have stated. 

As regards the Comet’s construction, the spectroscope gives the 
usual evidence of a glowing solid or liquid nucleus, surrounded by an 
atmosphere which is itself light-giving, and if, as some observers state, 
the tail gives a spectrum of bright lines, it also must be self-luminous, 
as the result possibly of electrical action; for so attenuated a mass 
would certainly not keep up the light of combustion in the cold space 
through which it is speeding. It seems to be extremely probable from 
the fact of the frequent disruptions that the nucleus 1s really a loose 
collection of solid masses, around and among which are the energetic 
gases of the coma. The solar influence sets these gases into activity in 
some unexplained way, causing streamers, envelopes and divisions. 
Unceasing activity characterizes them during their brief visit to light, 
and they rest during the long night which follows. 

But the most interesting of the peculiarities of our Comet are 
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dependent on the form and position in space of its orbit. This is really 
the only means of identifying two Comets. Of their physical features not 
enough is yet known to make any accurate classification. Their ap- 
pearances are rapidly varying. But their orbits do not change except 
by the perturbing influences of the planets, which influences can be 
very readily determined. Now the elements of the orbit of our present 
visitor have a rough resemblance. to those of the Comet of 1880 (a very 
bright Comet visible only in the‘’southern hemisphere), and to those of 
the very conspicuous Comet of 1843. As yet, nothing but approximate 
elements can be calculated from the imperfect data, so that complete 
agreement cannot be expected. We place side-by-side the elements of 
the Comets of 1882 and 1843, the former as computed by Chandler, of 
Harvard, and the latter by Professor Hubbard. 


1882, 1843. 
Longitude of Perihelion, . ; . ‘ 58° 34’ 278° 39/ 
Longitude of Node, : : . - 346° 52/ 3610 12/ 
Inclination of Orbit, ‘ ‘ : - 1420 36/ 144° 29/ 
Perihelion Distance, ‘ ‘ . ‘ .0087 0055 


The agreement is moderately close except in the first element, about 
which much uncertainty must exist. The Comet of 1843 has some re- 
semblance to that of 1668. We have, then, supposing them to be 
identical, records of its return at intervals of 175, 37, 2%4 years. We 
cannot know that it has not been around the sun at intermediate times, 
for the accidental apparition of a bright Comet in Egypt during the 
solar eclipse of this summer must indicate that such visitors are not in- 
frequent. But it is safe to say that a regular period of 2% years would 
certainly have enabled its detection more frequently than the records 
show. If, therefore, we have returns of the same object (which is not 
certainly established), there has been a great diminution in the size of 
its orbit, in its periodic time, and possibly in its brilliancy. 

Nor is a cause wanting for this abrupt decrease. The Comet has 
passed closer to the sun than almost any other Comet of which we know. 
It must have penetrated the solar atmosphere, have been more or less 
resisted by it, and have come into collision with countless meteoroids 
which abound thereabouts. These resistances must diminish its velocity, 
shorten its orbit and decrease itstime. The corona of the sun is doubt- 
less a very attenuated mass, yet it extends through a distance of several 
millions of miles from the sun, and must be so dense close to its surface 
that it isa wonder that the Comet got through at all. It has come out 
safely so far, but at each passage it loses some of its energy, and it is 
only a question of time, and not a very long time at that, when, welded 
into the sun, its cometary existence must cease. The orbit of eight and 
one-half years which Professor Chandler’s recent computations give it, 
if established, would seem to be an obstacle to this theory. If con- 
firmed, it is difficult to see how it could be the same Comet as that of 
1880. For, while an orbit is occasionally lengthened by a planet pass- 
ing close in front of the Comet and increasing its velocity, yet there is 
no knowledge and but little probability of it in this case. But all orbits 
at this early stage are approximate, and it would not be an unprecedented 
thing if the eight and one-half years should have to be divided by two 
or three, to make its computed positions for the future agree with the 
observed. Isaac SHARPLESS. 
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PRINCE METTERNICH.* 


LEMENT WENZEL NEPOMUK LOTHAIR, Prince Metternich, 
Duke of Portella in the Grand Duchy of Naples, and Grandee of 
Spain, died at Vienna in 1859, in his eighty-seventh year. During his 
long life, he had held high official station in the Austrian service. He 
had been Ambassador to Dresden, Berlin, and Paris. He had escorted 
the Arch-Duchess Maria Louisa to France on the occasion of her mar- 
riage to the Emperor Napoleon. He had been the animating force of 
that alliance of the powers, which had twice dethroned Napoleon. He 
had participated in the deliberations, and dictated the decisions of that 
Congress, which, after Waterloo, had redrawn the mapof Europe. For 
nearly forty years the Chancellor of the Austrian Empire, and nomi- 
nally but the first servant of the crown, he had, in effect, directed and 
controlled every department of the public administration, civil and 
military, and he had shaped, to as great an extent, as any one man 
could, the destinies of Europe. Yet, at this day, his name is of inter- 
est to most people, mainly because of its association with that delicious 
wine, clear as amber and of unsurpassed flavor and bouquet, which is 
the product of the choice grapes that grow in rich profusion upon the 
sunny slopes of the Schloss Johannisberg. The latter half of the nine- 
teenth century has but little sympathy, even of an intellectual kind, 
with Prince Metternich. He belongs to a species of statesmen which 
is as truly extinct as the dodo among birds, or the mastodon among 
beasts. His theory of government was, as Sir Archibald Alison long 
since pointed out, the paternal, but the paternal in its best sense. It 
was ‘‘the government of the people, for the people,’’ but not in any 








* “Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1830-1835.” Edited by Prince Richard Met- 
ternich. The papers classified and arranged by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated 
by Gerard W. Smith, Volume V. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882, 





sense ‘‘ by the people,’’ for, from his point of view, the people were 
necessarily unfitted for self-government, and must, for their own good, 
be controlled by authority, civil, military, and ecclesiastical. As a 
statesman, he held, that the masses must have work to give them food 
and occupation, amusement to divert their minds from abstract specula- 
tion upon forms of government, sufficient religious instruction to 
maintain the supremacy of the priesthood, a protective police super- 
vision active and intelligent enough to repel the ‘‘ revolutionary propa- 
ganda,’’ to stop the ‘‘ dogmas of liberalism’’ at the frontier, and to 
suppress that ‘‘ vile German literature,’’ of which Heine was to him the 
most conspicuous example, and withal so just and equal an administra- 
tion of this despotism that there should be no legitimate cause for 
popular discontent. 

Of course we, who look at this theory from the standpoint of repub- 
lican institutions, and in the light which experience has shed upon its 
practical application, can see that it is fallacious, because it forbids any 
expression of individuality, and because it represses that tendency to 
political activity which is inherent in most men. To us it seems only 
the logical result of the theory, that, after forty years of its trial, the 
wards of the empire rebelled in 1848 against the Prince’s too parental 
authority, and forced him to flee for refuge to England, whose govern- 
ment, monarchical in form and republican in substance, was the em- 
bodiment of everything he most condemned. 

In his foreign policy he faithfully adhered to the same mistaken prin- 
ciples. He deemed it his duty to keep his finger on the pulse of Eu- 
rope, keen to detect, and prompt to check, the first symptom of the fever 
of republicanism. He so moulded and directed the proceedings of the 
Congress of Vienna that all possible barriers were opposed to the spread 
of liberalism. He strenuously labored to create and to maintain such 
an union of interest and purpose, such an effective ‘‘ solidarity ’’ be- 
tween Austria, Russia, and Prussia, that ‘‘ old Europe’’ might continue 
to keep at bay that ‘‘ young Europe’’ which threatened, if unrepelled, 
to substitute the popular will for the sovereign’s pleasure. To paraphrase 
a famous saying, nothing was too minute for his attention, nothing tco 
vast for his power. He had his envoys at every court, but he trusted 
little to their discretion. He directed their actions and prescribed their 
very words in voluminous despatches which are models of clear state- 
ment and forcible argument. Yet, cleverly as he wrote, he must have 
been at his best in his personal intercourse with the ambassadors accred- 
ited to the court of Vienna, for his natural ability, his long and varied 
official experience, his knowledge of the world, his agreeable presence, 
and his charming manners must have rendered him the best possible 
type of a diplomatist of the old school. 

The fifth volume of the memoirs deals with the period from 1830 to 
1835. For Prince Metternich the days were evil. That which he re- 
garded as the frame-work of society was shaken, and to his anxious 
gaze chaos wasimminent. Louis Phillippe displaced Charles X. from the 
throne of France. Belgium threw off the yoke of Holland. Russia 
was with difficulty kept from marching upon Constantinople. The 
Egyptian Viceroy rebelled against the Porte. There were insurrections 
in Poland, in Italy, and in Greece. There were Bourbon intrigues 
against the Orleans Dynasty, and there were Bonapartist plots to restore 
the Empire in the person of the Duc de Reichstadt. There came 
from England the “distressing news’’ of Lord Grey’s return to power, 
and the passage of the Reform Bill. The one ray of light in all this 
darkness was the elevation to the Papacy of Gregory XVI., an Austrian 
by birth, and a reactionary conservative after Prince Metternich’s own 
heart, but this was speedily followed by a revolt in the Papal States. 
Under these adverse circumstances, the Prince worked on, taking, as 
his wife tells us, St. Paul for his model, and preaching by word and 
deed the gospel of absolutism to an unbelieving world, who seemed to 
show no very strong desire to heed his message. 

By no means the least interesting portion of this volume are the ex- 
tracts from the diary of the Princess Melanie, the third wife of the Prince. 
The editor, her step-son, says, that ‘‘birth and education, beauty and 
intellect contributed to qualify ’’ her ‘‘ for the part she wascalled upon to 
play in the great world.’’ Her wifely devotion to, and sympathy with, 
her husband and his work are touching, and her frank and natural com- 
ments upon the men and women and the events of the time give a more 
human and personal interest to the book than the brilliant diplomatic 
despatches of her husband can supply. Readers of her diary will not 
regard as too partial Prince Richard Metternich’s account of her, and 
they will concede it to be more just than the disparaging criticism of 
M. Greville, as he, apparently without ever having seen her, describes 
her, in his scandalous diary, as ‘‘a fine, handsome woman, ill brought 
up, impertinent, zmsouciante, and assez bourrue—au reste quick and 
amusing.”’ 

The Princess mentions, incidentally, that there was presented to 
her an American, ‘‘ who turned out, however, quite a harmless kind of 
person.’’ ‘To this, THE AMERICAN may be permitted to reply, that if 
all advocates of arbitary principles of government were, not as harmless, 
but as sincerely honest, as kind hearted, as fair, and as charming, as the 
Princess Melanie was, republican institutions might have much to fear 
from the propaganda of despotism, 
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SCIENCE. 
RIBOT’S “« DISEASES OF MEMOR Y.”* 

OTWITHSTANDING the previous issue, in the ‘‘ International 

Series,’’ of books on psychological subjects, by Bain, Sully and 
Luys, there was still room for such a work as this. It treats of memory 
from the standpoint of ‘‘contemporary science,’’ as represented by 
Huxley, Clifford and Maudsley. The aim throughout is to minimize 
the importance of the ‘‘ purely psychological factor’’ in memory, 
namely, consciousness. ‘The authors just named regard it as ‘‘ only an 
adjunct of certain nervous processes, as incapable of reacting upon 
them as is a shadow upon the steps of a traveller whom it accompanies.”’ 
Memory is said to be, per se, a biological fact; by accident, a psycho- 
logical fact. This reminds us of the old didactic question of our school 
days: Do we live to eat, or eat to live? Thisshadow or ghost of con- 
scioustiess, is one which will not be laid. Ribot frankly declares that he 
sees no way of explaining the transition from unconsciousness to con- 
sciousness. But he cannot avoid referring to it as the ‘‘ something more’’ 
which is added to ‘‘nervous action’’ in every case of recollection. 
Rejecting the ideaof an Zgo having a distinct entity, that term, never- 
theless, is so convenient that it occurs a dozen times within half as many 
pages. 

If one looks, then, in this book or elsewhere, for the solution of all 
problems concerning memory and mind upon purely biological princi- 
ples, ‘‘ contemporary science’’ does not yet afford it. Proposing to 
keep within the boundaries of positive knowledge, the leading theme of 
this book is a Ayfothests for the explanation of the nature of memory, 
with illustrations, chiefly taken from instances of its disorders. Should 
we choose to retain what Ribot sets aside as a metaphysical figment, the 
conviction, very positive to most of us, that / and my body are together 
not a single but a dua/ entity, we are really no more hypothetical than 
our author, with all his positivism.’’t 

Ribot’s hypothesis-of the nature of memory is, setting aside the 
problem of consciousness, as reasonable as seems possible in the present 
state of knowledge. Memory has three phases: conservation, repro- 
duction, and recognition or recollection. This last he calls ‘‘localiza- 
tion in time.’’ Conservation is effected by the modification, under ex- 
perience, of nerve-cells. These, when replaced by new ones, convey to 
the latter all their own acquired characteristics. 

Reproduction is made possible by the associations established between 
different nerve-cells in the brain; associations im action; dynamical, not 
statical only. Functional dispositions are thus created and preserved ; 
and one of these complexly related activities being brought out by any 
stimulus, the others also are aroused. One of them, as Moore puts it in 
‘*Lalla Rookh,’’ “lets in all the rest.’ Repetition makes stronger, not 
only the modified states of the cells, but these associated dispositions for 
action. Nor is it only in the brain that conservation and reproduction 
occur, but in all sensitive and motor portions of the body. Memory is 
not a separate ‘‘ faculty of the mind,’’ but every organ has its own 
memory. 

As to the irrepressible and yet unexplained phenomenon of conscious- 
ness, present always in recollection, we cannot here dwell farther upo# 
Ribot’s way of disposing of it. The greater number of pages in his 
book are occupied with the diseases of memory, general or partial, con- 
stant or periodic. Many very interesting examples are cited, from 
French, English and German authors, and one American, Dr. Rush. 
Scarcely any of these are more curious than the cases of aphasia—i. ¢., 
loss of power to use language correctly, if at all. This affection has be- 
come familiar, even to the medical profession, only within a couple of 
decades, or less. Although not exclusively a disorder of memory, it il- 
lustrates very well Ribot’s idea of motor as well as sensory restdua in 
the great nerve-centres. Evidence of several persons who have recov- 
ered goes to show that :deas may persist, while their fitting expression is 
impossible. Some can write the proper words, but cannot utter them 
(aphemia). Others can speak, but not write correctly (agraphia). Most 
aphasic subjects can do neither; especially as with this disorder the right 
arm and hand are generally paralyzed. There is an order, what we may 
call a law, of succession, in the loss of different kinds of recollections: 
first recent events, then ideas, next emotions, last simple and habitual 
actions. Otherwise stated, the repression is from the new to the old, 
from the complex to the simple, from the voluntary to the automatic 
and organic. When recovery takes place, the reverse of this order is 
equally constant. 

From the physiological standpoint, the only marked omission of 
our author is of all allusion to the double character of the cerebrum 
(greater brain). The possibly separate action of the two hemispheres 
has been dwelt upon at length, especially by Dr. Brown-Séquard. It 
might have been brought in very well in endeavoring to explain ‘‘ per- 
iodic amnesia,’’ in which the person lives two lives, each different from 





# « Diseases of Memory: An Essay in the Positive Psychology.” By Th. Ribot, 
Author of “ Heredity,” etc., etc. Translated from the French by W. Huntington 
Smith, “International Scientific Series.” D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1882. 

+ Herbert Spencer divides the phenomena of evolution into the “ inorganic, organic 
and super-organic.” The. last of these three class-terms is neatly divised; though 
why super-organic should be a more allowable term in philosophy than supernatural 
is not obvious, 





the other in all mental associations, alterhating with each other. Also, 
it suggests the most plausible way of accounting for the not very rare 
experience of seeming to recognize, as if before seen, a locality or event 
actually new at the time. 

Ribot, in his Preface, speaks of the importance of his conclusions 
being verified at every point. Though not so essential, more care 
might have been taken, in one instance at least, in verifying his quoted 
examples. The literary interest of the case thus alluded to may justify 
its being here mentioned. 

We are told (p. 55) that ‘‘ Walter Scott, as he grew old, was subject 
to forgetfulness. One day some one recited in his presence a poem 
which pleased him much; he asked the author’s name; it was a canto 
from his ‘ Pirate.’ Ballantyne, who acted as his secretary and wrote his 
life, has related in the most circumstantial manner how the greater part 
of ‘Ivanhoe’ was dictated during a severe illness. The book was 
finished and printed before the author was able to leave his bed. He 
retained no remembrance of it, except the main conception of the 
romance, which had been thought of prior to the attack.’’ 

English and American readers will remember that the “‘ Pirate’’ was 
a prose novel; which, however, contained a number of pieces of verse. 
One of these, probably, was the ‘‘canto’’ referred to (perhaps thus 
wrongly rendered by the translator). Further, neither of the Balian- 
tynes wrote a life of Scott. John, who was often his amanuensis, as 
James never was, died in 1821; Scott in 1832. James Ballantyne was 
nearly estranged ‘from Scott in their latest years, and died in 1835. On 
his death-bed he dictated some ‘‘Notes’’ for the ‘Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’’ in which (as quoted in Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Scott’’) he men- 
tions that novel as having been dictated, finished and printed before the 
author had recovered from an illness; and that Scott had no recollection 
of its composition. The ‘‘Legend of Montrose’’ was then dictated 
also, and the greater part of ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ But the latter part of 
‘‘Ivanhoe’’ was written out by Scott’s own hand; awd he remembered 
all about it. Conversing with a friend, he said that it might bear an 
inscription like that placed by Frederic I. under a picture done by him- 
self: ‘‘ Fredericus /. in tormentts pinxit.’’ A \ate number of the Cen- 
tury mentions Scott’s correspondence with an American friend upon his 
suggestion of the personality of Rebecca the Jewess, shortly after the 
publication of the novel.t 

These little inaccuracies do not impair the fitness of this illustration 
for Ribot’s purpose ; Sir Walter’s failure of recollection about the “ Le- 
gend of Montrose’’ being truly remarkable. But it seems to show that 
in literature, and still more in science, not only exact memory, but also 
care and discrimination, are desirable in getting up and making use of 
facts. On the whole, however, Mr. Ribot’s book is one of the most 
readable and instructive of the ‘‘ International Series.’’ 

HENRY HARTSHORNE. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 

*,* This Department of THe American will contain regular reports, punctually printed, of the 
proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia), together with Notes, etc., showing 
the general progress of scientific research—the whole prepared under direction of Prof, Angelo 
Heilprin. 





Meeting of October ro.—Prof. Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair.—Prof. Horatio 
C. Wood, referring to the source of the Cizchona alkaloids, which are generally sup- 
posed to be confined to and characteristic of the Cimchona tree, called attention to 
certain South American shrubs of the genus Aemijia, the use of whose bark had been 
efficacious in arresting fevers. The peculiar properties resident in the bark of this 
plant, which yields about 2 per cent. of quinia, together with an alkaloid, Cinchonanine, 
not found in the tree Cinchona, appears to have been first detected by Dr. Remijo, a 
Brazilian physician, as early as 1824, but no special notice was taken of the subject 
until the last few years, when the bark was introduced into the London market. The 
plants yielding this so-called Cuprea bark.grow in the dry lowlands (as distinguished 
from the elevated mountain home of the Cz#chona), under moderate temperatures, and, 
it is believed, could readily be transplanted to and cultivated with success in the 
Southern United States. The importance of such cultivation, both from an economic 
and medicinal point of view, was urged by the speaker. 

Dr. H.C. McCook described four new species of orb-weaving spiders, of the Angu- 
lata group, for which he proposed the names Efeira gemma (from Colorado), £. 
conifera, E. Harrisonii and £. bicentenaria, the last of which had been colonized at 
Vineland, N. J., by Mrs. Mary Treat. The £. Harrisonii,a large form from New 
Hampshire, whose web appears always to be spun in an outhouse or shed, was found 
to be infested with a large larva, probably a hymenopterous grub. 

A resolution memorializing Congress as to the importance of making suitable ex- 
periments towards the cultivation of the Cufrea bark within our boundaries was 
adopted by the Academy, and acommittee on the subject, consisting of Messrs. Meehan, 
Redfield, Martindale and Valentine, with Prof. Wood as chairman, was appointed. 

Papers entitled «On the Nature of Diphtheria, a Clinical and Experimental Re- 
search,” by Prof. H. C. Wood, and “ Snares of Orb-weaving Spiders,” by Rev. H. C. 
McCook, were presented for publication. 

MINERALOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL SECTION.—JMeeting of September 25.—Prof. 


t The only authorship of any of the Ballantynes in connection with Scott was that of a 
couple of pamphlets, prepared by James Ballantyne’s son and his trustees, contradicting 
some statements made by Lockhart, in his “ Life of Sir Walter Scott,” concerning the 
relations of the latter with his publishers in their business partnership. 
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H.C. Lewis referred to the subject of glacial erosion, giving the results of recent personal 
observations made in the Dominion of Canada and the north of Vermont. The speaker 
described a phosphorescent calcite from Utah which emitted a bright red light under 
heat or pressure. A similar calcite, emitting yellow rays when heated, was described 
by the Director, Mr. Rand, from Rossie, N. Y. 





NOTES. 

Prof. Cope announces the discovery, by Mr. J. L. Wortman, of the remains of ex- 
tinct mammalians in the deposits of the Laramie group, another link in the evidence 
tending to prove that those deposits, or at least a portion of them, are of Tertiary (Eo- 
cene) age, and not Cretaceous, as has frequently been insisted upon by some geologists, 
The mammalia have thus far failed to show a single representative from any of the in- 
disputably Cretaceous deposits of the world—although appearing at a date much 
anterior to their formation—and, hence, any evidences of their occurrence must, for 
the time being, be taken as presumptive evidence of the Pre- or Post-Cretaceous age 
of the rocks in which their remains have been found imbedded. The present dis- 
covery is an important owe, since it either clearly establishes the Tertiary age, as above 
stated, of a very controversial series of deposits, whose development extends over 
several thousands of feet in thickness, or it carries the group of mammalia into a for- 
mation, where, up to the present time, they had not been found to exist. The re- 
mains in question, which were found associated with those of Dinosaurian reptiles, “ in 
such a manner as to admit of no doubt of their contemporaneity,” belong to the order 
of marsupials, and constitute, in the determinable form, the new genus Meniscoéssus 
of Cope, an animal in several respects intermediate between the Eocene Plagiaula- 
cida and the Jurassic Stereognathus, probably referable to the same family. It was 
about the size of the Australian bandicoot. 

MM. Cantoni and Gerosa have made a redetermination of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, by a series of experiments in which mercury was substituted for water. 
The advantages of this substitution were considered to lie in the greater thermal con- 
ductibility of the metal, and the relative invariability of its specific heat at low tem- 
peratures. The method employed in the experiments was the usual one of suddenly 
arresting a falling mass, and of determining the increase of temperature as the ex- 
ponent of its dynamical energy. The mean of the results obtained coincided precisely 
with those obtained by Joule in his most carefully conducted experiments (Revue 
Scientifique, September 23). 

Vocal communication between Brussels and Dover was recently successfully ac- 
complished by means of the special telephonic appliances of M. Van Rysselberghe, a 
Belgian physician. The complete length of the telephonic wire was about two hun- 
dred miles, and that of the cable sixty. The rate of sub-aqueous transmission was 
found to be but one-fifth that of the sub-aérial. 

Dr. Alfred Nehring, of Berlin, who has been for many years occupied with the 
critical examination of the extinct fausa found in the Quaternary or recent deposits 
of central Europe—Germany,—finds that the great majority of the forms belong to spe- 
cies still living in or about the localities where their respective remains have been dis- 
covered. Among the forms of mammals that are no longer associated with the locali- 
ties, are the musk-ox ( Ovibos moschatus)—now restricted to northern North America; 
a species of porcupine (//ystrix crystata),and a species of the genus Zguws, of smaller 
stature than the modern horse, and possibly the equivalent of the A?tang, or wild ass of 
Chinese Tartary. Among the birds is a species of vulture very closely allied to the 
Vultur cinereus, which is still an occasional visitant of Germany. Of the forms that 
have emigrated to localities more or less distantly removed from their central European 
home, are the reindeer (Cervus tarandus), elk (Cervus alces), lion (Felis lee spelaa), 
spotted hyena (Hyena crocuta spelea), the East-Siberian ground-squirrel (Spermophi- 
lus Eversmanni), and saiga (Antilope saiga), the last, with the exception of the cha- 
mois, the only indigenous antelope of Europe, and, at the present time, restricted in its 
range to the southeastern regions of European Russia, and the adjoining districts of 
Asia. The remains of a jerboa, undistinguishable from the A/actaga jaculus of south 
ern Russia and Tartary, were also found at several localities. 

Prof. W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology inthe University of Jena, and Director of 
the Physiological Institute of that city, has recently published what is probably the 
most important contribution to the department of infant psychology that has yet ap- 
peared—“Die Seele des Kindes, Beobachtungen iiber die geistige Entwickelung des 
Menschen in dem ersten Lebensjahren” (Leipzig, 1882). It is a record of daily ob- 
servations on the physiological and psychological development of the professor’s own 
child, replete with matter that is no less interesting to the casual reader than valuable 
to the scientific investigator, and deriving special importance from the -guarantee of 
accuracy furnished by the name of the author. From a carefully prepared review of 
this work by the distinguished scientist, George J. Romanes (ature, Sept. 21), him- 
self probably the first authority on the subject of human and animal intelligence, we 
learn that (according to Preyer) light is perceived by a child within five minutes after 
birth, and that the pupils react within the first hour. On the 2d day the eyes took 
cognizance of the presence of a flame, closing on its approach; on the rth the child 
apparently enjoyed the sensation of light, and on the 23d seemed to appreciate the rose 
color of a curtain by smiling at it. No definite proof of color discrimination was, how- 
ever, obtained before the 85th week, although such a power may have been developed 
before that time. When 770 days old the child could readily discriminate between the 
colors yellow, red, green and blue, and indicate them by pointing on being named. 
Although so early sensitive to the presence of a flame, the eye does not appear to be 
made aware of danger to it from approaching threatening bodies before about the 7th 
or 8th week, when the eyelids close in self-protection. A steady gaze was not presented 
before the 6th day, and no movement of the head for following a moving object—a 





light—was observable before the 11th. Eyeball rotation after a moving object was first 
noticeable on the 23d day, but for a very considerable period after this time only slowly 
moving objects could be systematically followed. Not until the 1oist day could a pen- 
dulum.swinging forty times a minute be followed. “ Persons were first distinguished 
as friends or strangers in the 6th month, photographs of persons were first recognized 
in the 108th week, and all glass bottles were classified as belonging to the same genus 
as the feeding-bottle in the 8th month.” Only on the 4th day after birth was there 
manifest any evidence of hearing, and not until the 11th week was there any tendency 
on the part of the child to turn the head in the direction of a sound. With the aust 
month the infant danced to music, and in the 24th imitated song, but it is noted on the 
authority of other observers that in the case of certain children the faculty of singing 
pitch correctly, or even a melody, is developed as early as the 9th month. The sense 
of taste appears to be that which is most developed at birth, the infant being then able 
to distinguish between sweet, salt, sour and bitter. The earliest manifested movements 
are of a reflex and “ impulsive ” character, the “ ceaseless activity being due to pur- 
poseless discharges of nervous energy.” These simpler, or perhaps more properly 
speaking, complex movements are followed in succession by the instinctive and volun- 
tary, the first exhibition of which last took place in the 19th week, the child then grasp- 
ing an object. Up to the 17th week there is great uncertainty in finding the mouth 
with any object held in the hand, a circumstance in striking contrast to the case of 
young chickens, which are able to peck grains almost immediately after they are 
hatched. Sitting up usually begins with about the 4th month, although children laid 
upon their faces can at earliest right themselves during the 5th month. From the per- 
formance of various imitative movements in sleep—e. ¢., blowing, or others of a nature 
that produced a strong impression while awake—it is shown that dreaming occurs at 
least as early as the first year. The first perception of causality was observed on the 
319th day, when the child, while beating on a plate with a spoon, detected that the 
sound was damped by the accidental placing of the other hand upon the plate ; the ex- 
periment was then repeated with changed hands. An instance of much earlier causal 
perception is noted, however, by Mr. Romanes, in the case of a boy who, when exactly 
8 months old, derived much pleasure from striking the keys of a piano, and clearly 
showed that “he understood the action of striking the keys to be the antecedent 
required for the production of the sound.” The first exhibition of a definite act of 
intelligent adjustment was noted during the 17th month, when the child, desirous of 
obtaining a toy placed beyond its reach, drew a travelling-bag from another part of the 
room to stand upon. This grade of mental development is compared by Mr. Romanes 
to that of Cuvier’s orang, which, on desiring to reach an object off a high shelf, availed 
itself of the assistance of a neighboring chair wherewith to obtain the same. As to 
the development of understanding, it is noted that memory and recognition of the 
mother’s voice occurs as early as the 2d month; that at 4 months the child cried for 
its absent nurse, and at 18 it knew if one of ten toy animals were removed. From 
these and other considerations, it is maintained by Preyer—and the view is concurred 
in by Mr. Romanes—that “ the intelligence of a child before it can speak a word is in 
advance of that of the most intelligent animal.” «Instinctive articulation without 
meaning may occur as early as the 7th week, but usually not till the end of the first 
half-year. Tones are understood before words, and vowel sounds before consonants, so 
that if the vowel sounds alone are given of a word which the child understands (13 
months), it will understand as well as if the word were fully spoken.” It isa singular 
fact, and one contrary to general supposition, that the earliest words in a child’s vocab- 
ulary are not essentially noun-substantives, but more particularly adjectives and verbs, 
both of which parts of speech are used in their appropriate senses. During the first 4 
months the only vowel sounds acquired were # and a, but by the end of the 5th month 
they had all been mastered. The utterance of the first consonant, m, was observed on 
the 43d day. Adverbs were not made use of until the 27th month, and the pronoun 
“me,” in an objective sense, not till the 29th, at which period the child also attained 
to an understanding of the use of numerals in counting. The pronoun “I” was ac- 
quired in the 32d month, although even at that time the child preferred speaking of 
itself in the third person. 

Mr. Hennessy, in a recent communication made before the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris (September 11th), claims that the generally received notion as to a superiority of 
temperature in the northern over the southern hemisphere is erroneous, there being no 
data at the present time to warrant such a conclusion. As a result of the latest investi- 
gations bearing on the subject, Mr. Hennessy finds that the southern hemisphere has, if 
anything, a slight excess, its mean annual temperature being estimated at 15°.4 C. 
(59°.7 F.), or a fraction above that which has been arrived at by Hann for the tem- 
perature of both hemispheres (15°.2 C.; 59°.3 F). This result accords well with 
what might have been anticipated from the relative distribution of land and water in 
the two hemispheres—the eater aman of water in the southern, and consequently 
its greater capacity for absorbing and retaining the sun’s heat, and the facility for equally 
distributing the same over the general surface. 

Herbert Spencer and Dr. William Benjamin Carpenter, two of the most eminent 
agama of modern scientific thought, are at present (October roth) visitors to 

ity. 

The next meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., in August, 1883, under the presidency of Prof. C. 
A. Young, of Princeton, N. J. 








LITERATURE. 
SCOTT’S CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY IN THE COLONIES* 


HE question of our constitutional history has outgrown the narrow 
limits of the handbooks, such as have hitherto satisfied even 


* « The Development of Constitutional Liberty in the English Colonies of America.” 
By Eben Greenough Scott. New York: G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 1882. : 
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students of the legal growth of this country. The success of Von Holst’s 
work, in spite of its defects, incidental perhaps to the disadvantage of 
a foreigner working in a strange language and a still stranger region of 
history, is another test of the lively zeal of contemporary students in 
the solution of the principles that lie at the foundation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The text-books of Constitutional Law, 
from Story to Sterne, a long and dreary line of dull legal treatises, seem 
carefully to avoid any general discussion of the philosophy that under- 
lies the Constitution and its development; and of the few works that 
undertake something more than merely verbal criticism, nearly all are 
based largely on de Tocqueville, who, with all his merit, dealt rather 
with ethical than legal questions, and was more intent on studying social 
influences upon our political condition, than on pursuing any serious 
investigation of the rise and growth of the Constitution. That task 
seems to have been bravely grappled with by Mr. Scott in his book. 

It is no small credit for a lawyer, whose best work known to the 
profession hitherto was a ‘‘ Handbook of the Intestate Laws of Penn- 
sylvania,’’ a very narrow and highly technical subject, thus to throw 
aside the traditions of writers on Constitutional Law, and, determined 
not to stick in the bark, to go right to the root of the matter and 
endeavor to trace our Constitution to its first beginnings. Mr. Scott is 
not afraid to go far afield in search of the source and origin of the 
fundamental law, and he boldly plunges into the dim recesses of the 
German forests, to find the Teutonic forefathers whose work he traces 
through English history down to our own. With somewhat greater 
wealth of rhetoric than is needed for the proper development of his 
thesis, he outruns Mr. Freeman in giving to American institutions a 
date and origin far off in the early years of the first establishment of 
government among the people of Northern Europe. He weakens the 
force of his argument, and confuses the statement of his case, by an 
ornate eloquence that lessens the real merit of his book, but that apart, 
it deserves high praise as marking a real advance in the study of the 
underlying truths of the American Constitution, showing that it had its 
beginnings far back of the American Revolution, and was but the ex- 
pression of principles developed in the history of the people, that existed 
long before it attained independence and nationality. 

Mr. Scott lays great stress on the influence of the varying forms and 
degrees of religious toleration in the Colonies, and attributes to the 
power of mysticism in the shape of Quakerism in Pennsylvania and of 
Rationalism in Rhode Island, a union of freedom of conscience and 
government, distinct from that of a dominant church, which most effec- 
tually characterizes the final outgrowth of the whole country into a form 
and constitution entirely free from any trace of Church in the State. 
The orderly establishment of Pennsylvania, with its absolute freedom of 
conscience, could not but make its impression upon the other Colonies, 
with their successive struggles between dominant churches and impatient 
immigrants. The growth of Philadelphia, with its well-to-do settlers 
and its easy harmony between all the elements both of religion and na- 
tionality, gathered in its prosperous streets, was of itself an argument in 
favor of perfect toleration. The Germans and Scotch-Irish, the Swedes 
and New Englanders, took their places harmoniously in different sec- 
tions of the State, and all of them were represented in the city, where a 
large infusion of French added still another to the diverse creeds and 
tribes that united in one prosperous people. The abundant and careful 
provision made by Penn for his Colony contrasted favorably and advan- 
tageously with that want of foresight in the early settlement of the New 
England States, which left its traces for years in their growth. 

Naturally enough, in Mr. Scott’s roll of American saints, Roger 
Williams takes a foremost place for his assertion of freedom of conscience 
as a constitutional principle. A blue-coat school-boy, a Pembroke Col- 
lege (Cambridge) man, a favorite of Sir Edward Coke, a Puritan and a 
Reformer, he it was who first set his face against the absolute submission 
demanded by the Church, and who effected its divorce from the State 
in his infant Colony. What William did as a protest, Calvert did in 
Maryland as a protection for his own Roman Catholic fellow-believers, 
but all this and much more Penn did freely, thoughtfully, advisedly and 
for all time. In Philadelphia, a printing press was set up three years 
after it was first settled, while in the leading Colony of New England 
there were legal restrictions on printing until within twenty-five years of 
the Declaration of Independence. Such were the results of the diver- 
gent systems which Mr. Scott compares in his analysis of the sources 
whence the Constitution was finally to arise. He finds the salient facts 
in the distant plantations, and follows them out to their origin in the 
early history, beyond the seas, of those who came here in pursuit of 
freedom as they understood it, and then again shows their influence upon 
the growth of the new home in which, under the pressure of distant 
government, each section followed its independent development until 
all merged into one great and growing nation. 

“But Mr. Scott does not stop with the moral causes at work,—he 
shows the effect of the English navigation laws upon the American Rev- 
olution, and that these and other acts of trade made a long step forward 
towards commercial independence. These chapters are the best in the 
book, for, going beyond ethical discussion which naturally tempts to 
rhetoric, he is on the firm ground of the statute book and the debates 
in and out of Parliament on the great economical problems whose solu- 





tion is not yet finally obtained. The pre-revolutionary political econ- 
omy of the leading English writers, from 1677 to 1767, is fully analyzed 
and described, and illustrated by the kind of legislation which debarred 
the Colonies from shipping freely from one to another, and from all 
sorts of industrial enterprises, from 1672 until, in 1775, the actual de- 
struction of American trade and manufacture was to be surrendered for 
a bare acknowledgment of the right. This brings Mr. Scott down to 
the period of Otis’s great speech against writs of assistance, which is 
given in the main, in proof of John Adams’s assertion that this it was that 
breathed into the nation the breath of life. The Declaratory Act of 
1766, with its reservation of the right to impose taxes, after the repeal 
of the stamp-tax, was the immediate cause of the Revolution and of its 
success, for this it was that united all the Colonies and strengthened 
them in their claims of legal right to their industrial independence. 
That Chatham’s proposed act, if passed, would have, in his own words, 
‘‘by true reconcilement avert impending calamities,’’ may well be be- 
lieved, but it is hard to agree with Lord Mahon that it would have pre- 
vented the Revolution by allaying the fears of the Americans. Even 
Burke’s speech in support of his plan of conciliation, justified the Revo- 
lution, and the naval and military forces sent across the ocean only 
stimulated it. Richard Penn was the last messenger of peace from the 
Congress of 1775, bearing what was pithily styled by Franklin the /as¢ 
petition, but the King refused to receive it, the Colonies were proclaimed 
rebels, and Parliament and the people supported the ministry in their 
active measures. .Even then, when the Middle Colonies, following the 
example of Pennsylvania, guided by Dickinson, were still trying to pre- 
vent independence, and to secure reconciliation, Paine’s ‘‘ Common 
Sense,’’ with its bold stand for an actual, positive, central government, 
fixed the notion of independence in the public mind, and set the tide of 
revolution in full sweep. From this time on it becomes a history of re- 
sults rather than causes, and Mr. Scott leaves the story to be told by the 
annalist and chronicler, while he gathers up the threads of his own men- 
tal processes. Freedom of Conscience, the growth of Tribal Institu- 
tions, Popular Sovereignty, are, in his view, the three successive stages 
of the development that finally produced the American Revolution. 

His work has many defects, and very varying degrees of excellence, 
but its best characteristic is the originality of its, purpose, and, while the 
design is better than the execution, it is a very useful addition to our 
means of studying the real causes and sources of our national growth. 
There is a want of precision in language and in dates of events and of 
detail in authorities, that will somewhat hinder its usefulness and lessen 
its advantages as a book of ready reference or as a manual for instruc- 
tion. It has, however, some lines of research and investigation, mainly 
those relating to the industrial legislation of the mother country towards 
her infant colonies, that may well be commended to the students of eco- 
nomical history. 

Mr. Scott has brought a new witness into the case, our old friend, 
Evelyn the Diarist, as an authority on the subject of English Trade reg- 
ulations in America, and as he was one of the original members of the 
Board of Trade and Plantations, the passages bearing on this subject 
from his ‘‘ Diary,’’ relegated to the appendix of Mr. Scott’s volume, 
have a contemporaneous value as to the alarm and mistrust felt towards 
the growing Colonies. The suspicion in his day was directed mainly to 
New England, but it soon extended to the other Colonies. Mr. Scott has 
the merit of going far beyond the mere surface, and although he notes 
the appearance there of events of significance, he diligently traces them 
back to their first causes, and thus gives a depth of meaning to facts and 
phrases that pass frequently in the stock of even accepted historians with 
little explanation. He has contributed a very useful addition to our 
slender store of philosophical history, and it needs only pruning to be- 
come serviceable as a handbook for frequent reference. 


**GEORGE RipLey’’ (By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Men of Letters’’ Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.).— 
It was quite fitting that a memoir of George Ripley should be given to 
the world and Mr. Frothingham had fitness for the task; the result, 
through a good subject and a good writer, is a book both entertaining 
and valuable. If we use the term journalist in its fullest sense, Mr. 
Ripley scarcely comes within its scope. He had a general knowledge 
of affairs, but his bent of mind did not lead him to active participation 
in the provinces of journalism whence the great managers of the press 
are usually recruited. He was not especially a politician, nor a finan- 
cier, and he was not at all a mover of society. While not a rep- 
resentative journalist in the sense that the well-known English and 
American newspaper founders are representative of the craft, he stood in 
the front rank of the specialists of journalism. He had a position akin 
to that of Bayard Taylor and—as we view it—not less honorable and 
distinguished. 

What that position was, all the reading world knows; Mr. Ripley 
was preéminently a literary critic, and Mr. Frothingham claims that he 
was the first man to make that department recognized as a force in the 
American press. Whether or not we are to regard him in this light as 
a founder, is a nice question, or rather it is a question whether, without 
his work on the press, there would have been the very general attention 
now given to literary matters by the better class of newspapers. It 
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seems certain that, until Mr. Ripley made book reviews and literary in- 
telligence a feature of the New York Z7ridune, nothing of the kind had 
been seen in the daily press of eithercontinent. Europe had its critical 
weeklies and the old and new worlds had their magazines and reviews, 
but the daily press gave no attention to literary criticism. If Mr. 
Ripley had not inaugurated the movement which has grown into such 
notable proportions some other thinker might have done it, certainly,— 
but the present point is that no one had done it, and to that extent it 
would appear that Mr. Ripley has left an enormous impress upon jour- 
nalism, even if he is not to be considered one of the controlling central 
minds of the profession. 

He did this important work without being a critic of the first rank— 
an analytic mind of the class of George Eliot, Saint Beuve, or Matthew 
Arnold. But he had wide knowledge, a sound, healthy judgment, broad 
charity, and an unlimited capacity for work, with an equal love of it. 
In the last condition we have one of the chiefest factors in the revolution 
he wrought, if indeed it was he who wrought it, and not the increasing 
cultivation of the age, which would have found some outlet to the popu- 
larizing of critical jud sment of books. But at all events it was Ripley’s 
industry which very largely won the fight for him. If he had satisfied 
his ambition with his first few months of reviewing on the 777une, or if 
he had become disheartened by the small wages which the paper was at 
first able to pay him, and had sought other fields, his name would not 
have led the renaissance of American criticism, whatever the ultimate 
result might have been. But Ripley was indomitable; his heart and 
conscience were in the work; he believed he had in it a genuine means 
of serving humanity, and it was impossible either to tire him out or to 
discourage him. He was thus a better man to head such a movement 
than a “‘genius’’ might have been who would have done a few brilliant 
things and then thrown the work over because he could not bring the 
world to his way of thinking in a month, or make a fortune for himself 
in a year. Ripley was not without brilliancy, either, but he was a plod- 
ding, methodical worker. For nearly forty years he wrote constantly 
for the 77ibune, and during a considerable part of that time he was al- 
most as closely engaged on the Harper periodicals and other journals. 
In amount of labor, what are the showings of the most ‘‘ voluminous ”’ 
authors to the results of this incessant industry—which makes no show 
whatever? His life, like that of many another, was spent in making 
reputations, the while his own name was obscure, his work only indi- 
rectly appreciated, and his money earnings, for the greater part of his 
life, very scant. He made more money from his few years’ work as 
editor of the ‘‘ American Encyclopedia’’ than he did from almost his 
entire writing for the periodical press, but neither did this fact abate 
his energy for press work. He was, as we say, a profoundly conscien- 
tious man; he believed in educating and refining the spirit of humanity, 
and if he could help in that work he was content to labor without per- 
sonal recognition. 

Such was, indeed, his animating conviction before he embraced jour- 
nalism. This long and honored life had had deep interests before it 
entered on the career of a pressman. Mr. Ripley was, for fifteen years, 
a Unitarian minister, and he was afterwards one of the band of social 
reformers who hoped, through the medium of Brook Farm, to solve 
some of the weary problems of living. Mr. Frothingham claims for Mr. 
Ripley that he was the chief support of the Brook Farm experiment, and 
the passages in the book relating to that unique chapter in American 
life are among the most interesting in it. His pulpit and Brook Farm 
engaged twenty of the best years of Mr. Ripley’s life, and, although 
they were years of disappointment, they did not dash his wholesome, 
cheery spirit ; on the contrary, he held to the last that they were essen- 
tial preparation for the real work of his life, which did not begin until 
he was nearly forty years old. The fine courage, energy and cheerful- 
ness of the man must strongly impress every student of character who 
may encounter this narrative of struggle and triumph. There are many 
elements of interest in Mr. Frothingham’s book which we cannot as 
much as touch upon. For one thing, Mr. Ripley was intimate with a 
large circle of the best minds of his time, and personal introductions of 
that kind are constant. Altogether, for what it pleasantly tells us of, 
and for what it subtly teaches, this memoir of George Ripley is a valu- 
able contribution to American biography. 





‘¢ ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES.’’—Dr. Felix L. Oswald is a very enthusiastic 
naturalist. Nature and all things natural delight his heart ; and if, at 
times, his enthusiasm gets the better of his knowledge, and his descrip- 
tions are of things as he thinks they ought to be, rather than of things 
as they actually are, the weakness thus manifested is an amiable one 
because it is but the result of a too constant devotion to a single line of 
thought. In his new volume (‘‘ Zoological Sketches ; A Contribution 
to the Out-door Study of Natural History.’’ Illustrated. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.), he does not tell much of importance that is 
absolutely new—that is a pleasure rarely given to naturalists now-a-days ; 
and, where it is given, only to naturalists of the highest rank—but he 
tells, in a pleasant way, a good deal about various queer animals that 
is entertaining and, to the majority of readers, instructive. His anec- 
dotes—his instruction by illustration, the part of natural history that 
most readers take to most kindly—are all, or nearly all, quite new, 





being drawn from the ample store of his own experiences in various 
parts of the world ; and they are told in an easy, half-humorous way— 
very like Frank Buckland’s delightful manner of story-telling—that 
gives to them a very pleasant air of freshness and originality. Dr. Os- 
wald’s theory, that the facts of natural history are more interesting than 
are the fancies of romantic fiction, possibly may not be generally well 
received ; but his point must be conceded, for he has established it in 
his own writings, that in natural history there certainly may be a strong 
flavor of romance. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


_ edition of Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s “ Ting-a-Ling Tales ” has long been — 


wanted, and in now putting one out, with Mr. E. B. Bensell’s very appreciative 
illustrations, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have furnished the book trade with what 
will doubtless be one of the juveniles most in demand during the approaching holiday 
season. ‘ Ting-a-Ling” was Mr. Stockton’s first book, and it remains yet in many 
respects his best. We narrated lately the circumstances of its composition,—at a time 
when Mr. Stockton had no idea of becoming a professional author. From such an 
unambitious beginning we have a standard work of American humor. 

The latest of the “ Health Primers” published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, is an excellently planned little book on “ The Nervous System.” In the briefest 
space, this treatise gives a summary of the chief facts in this field of study as it is ap- 
plied to man, with some deductions from comparative anatomy. It is one of the com- 
pletest of the “ Health Primers” we have seen. These little books should do a 
‘world of good in disseminating useful knowledge. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s “ Book of Fables” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), 
goes but a little way into its subject, and that not always with the best of taste. The 
fables are said to be “ phrased” by the editor, and in this process they have been in 
some instances cut away to nothing, and in others but questionably improved. The old 
version of A‘sop was good enough. 

«“ Rita” has too clearly taken “Ouida” for her exemplar. The imitation is rather 
close, but it isa pity the new-comer has not selected a worthier model. “QOuida’s” 
books are feverish and unwholesome, and the works of her pupil, “ Rita,” are no less 
so. “ Faustine,” by this writer, which Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have put forth, 
is an essentially vicious book, worthless as art, and appealing to the grossest passions. 
To excel in writing of this kind shows a perverted ambition. 

M. Jules Verne’s “Cryptogram” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), shows no 
falling off in the fancy and invention which have made his long series of wonder 
books so fascinating to young and old. The central idea of this last book is the un- 
veiling of a puzzle-message on the proper reading of which a life depends. The de- 
ciphering is done through the processes demonstrated so effectively by Poe in the 
“Gold Bug” and other stories. The scene is on the river Amazon and is full of 
novelty and interest. 

The island home of Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s “ Anne” (Mackinac) was 
the author's favorite summer haunt in her school-girl days. Her father was then living, 
and the family went to Mackinac from Cleveland to spend their summers. The old 
Agency was then standing. It was burned down some years ago, | 
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The recently published life of the German poet Ferdinand Freiligrath, by William 
Buchner, shows the late Lord Lytton in the light of a friend to German literary men 
and artists. In a letter of Freiligrath, in 1847 (when the poet was in exile in Eng- 
land), he says: “ Bulwer no sooner heard that I was in England, than he wrote me a 
most hearty letter, inviting me to go and stay some time with him at his country house, 
Knebworth Park. His unprovoked approximation to me at this time and in this man- 
ner has greatly rejoiced me. He has just paid me a visit, accompanied by his son, a 
fine young fellow in his fifteenth year””—the present Lord Lytton. 


Longmans & Co., London, are issuing this month a dictionary of medicine, 1900 
pp., edited by Richard Quain, M. D., F. R. S. It has been for some years in prepa- 
ration, and the articles are contributed by a number of leading authorities. 


It is announced that - Mr. Robert Browning has left his temporary French home 
near the Grand Chartreuse, and is journeying slowly towards Venice, where he will 
probably stay till November. 


Elliott Stock, London, publishes immediately a volume of “ Recollections of Ros- 
setti,” by Mr. Hall Caine, who was Rossetti’s daily associate during the last year of his 
life, and whose acquaintanee with him extended over a longer period. For the prepa- 
ration of this volume Mr. Caine has had the facilities afforded by a great number of 
letters written to him by Rossetti on purely literary subjects; letters which deal with 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, with many early writers, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, 
Shelley, Blake, Chatterton, and later and contemporary poets. Mr. Caine has prefaced 
these by a rapid account of Rossetti’s career, and affixed to them a number of personal 
reminiscences. 


A short serial by Anthony Trollope, entitled “ The Two Heroines of Plumpington,” 
will be commenced in the number of Harfer’s Bazar to be published on October 20. 

Mr. Elbridge Kingsley furnishes the November issue of 7/e Century with an en- 
graving, a full-page, engraved direct from nature. He had encamped alone in a New 
England wood, in a car fitted up for artists’ and engravers’ work, and overlooking 
the scene before him placed it directly upon his block. The success of the operation 
will probably be variously judged, but the cut has been, the publishers state, greatly 
admired. 

Mr. Noah Brooks, who was once private secretary to President Lincoln, has written 
for St. Nicholas an article describing the pranks and merry doings of Master Tad 
Lincoln, the President’s son, who died during his father’s term of office. The paper is 
entitled “ A Boy in the White House,” and contains, besides many interesting incidents, 
several valuable and fresh reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln’s family life at the Executive 
Mansion, 





PARISIAN LITERARY AND ART NOTES, 


PARIS, September 27. 
HE “ Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs,” with a view to preserving a souvenir of 
the splendid exhibition now open in the Palais de l’Industrie, has resolved to 
publish a series of reports in a volume illustrated with a considerable number of plates. 
M. A. de Champeaux will write the report on Furniture; M. Gaston le Breton will 
treat of Stuffs; M. Leopold Delisle, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, on Printed Books 
and Manuscripts; M. G. Duplessis, of Engraving; M. Gasnault, of Oriental Art; M. 





Poterlet, of Wall Paper. A general report will be drawn up by M. Victor Champier, 
‘ 


and the volume will be handsomely printed by Quantin. 

The “ Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs” is about to open at its exhibition a new 
retrospective work containing pieces of furniture which have figured and obtained 
prizes at artistic exhibitions. It is to be remarked that the Decorative Art movement 
is at length assuming serious proportions in France. The success of the present ex- 
hibition is very great and the general public seems to be gradually taking in the idea 
that France must make an effort if she means to hold her own against foreign rivals. 
Thanks to this newly awakened interest, the Loterie des Arts Décoratifs is prospering, 
and in five years from now France expects to have its equivalent to the English South 
Kensington Museum. 

A bookworm has discovered in the library of Nantes the proofs of the first news- 
paper that appeared in France. It dates from 1494. During the expedition of Charles 
VIII. in the Kingdom of Naples there was cried in the streets of Paris: Le Yournal 
aun sou, Bulletin de la grande armée d’ Italie. 

Hachette & Co. will shortly publish the third and concluding volume of M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s important work on “ ZL’ Empire des Tsars et les Kusses.” 

A statue of the electrician and scientist, C. A. Becquerel, was unveiled at his native 
place of Chatillon-sur-Loing, on September 24. On the same day was unveiled a statue 
of the celebrated Conventional, Joseph Lakanal, at Foix, in Burgundy, 

During the recent operations in Egypt, great anxiety was felt here as to the fate of 
the Boulak Museum, containing the Pharaonic monuments, mummies, and Egyptian 
curiosities collected by the late Mariette Bey. The director of the Museum, M. Mas- 
pero, has now returned to his post, and the anxiety is at an end. The Museum has not 
been touched by either of the combatants. 

The French Positivists propose to celebrate, in December next, the fourth centenary 
of Louis XI., whom they regard as the founder of the unity of the French nation. 

Amongst the “ Livres de luxe” which Quantin will publish this autumn will be the 
second volume of the series “Zes Ornamentes de la Femme,’ devoted to “Le Farasol 
et L’Ombrelle.”” The first volume, pnblished last spring, was “Z’ Zventai/.”’ The au- 
thor of the series is Octave Uzanne. Each volume is beautifully illustrated with cop. 
per-plate engravings, printed in sanguine, blue, bistre and black, and intermingled with 
the text. As regards printing and engraving, the work is exquisite, but perhaps there 
is an abuse of colored inks. The rose and blue pages remind one rather of confec- 


. 


tionery. 








M. Spoelberg de Lovenjoul has become possessed of several unpublished manu- 
scripts of Balzac, found in the author’s desk at the time of his widow’s death last 
spring. M. de Lovenjoul has also rescued from destruction Mme. de Hanska’s letters 
to Balzac, written before she became his wife. All this matter M. de Lovenjoul intends 
to publish this season. Inthe current number of Ze Livre (September 10) the biblio- 
phile Jacob concludes his history of his literary relations with Balzac. The article is 
accompanied by an etched portrait of Madame de Balzac, printed in bistre. The por- 
trait is not remarkably good, but it will interest collectors. The head is shown in 
profile in a medallion. 

The Gz? Blas newspaper will shortly begin, in its fewz//eton, the publication of 
Emile Zola’s new novel, entitled “ Au Bonheur des Dames.” The title is that of the 
silk-store inthe Rue Choiseul where Zola left one of his heroes, Octave, at the end of 
his last book, “/ot-Boutlle.” In “Au Bonheur des Dames,” M. Zola will trace the 
development of an old-fashioned Parisian shop into one of those vast caravanserais like 
the Louvre and the Bon Marché, with their three thousand employes and their piles of 
riches from the four quarters of the globe. In this novel frame-work M. Zola will 
doubtless find many opportunities for those careful descriptive scenes for which he is 
famous, 

The French have never respected Shakespeare, “le grand Will,” or “le divin Wil- 
liam,” as they familiarly call him. The last proof this is a novel called “ LZ’ Aventure 
de Ferdita,” by MM. Talmeyr and Gassier (1 vol. Dentu), in which the authors have 
not hesitated to take Shakespeare’s characters and work them into a fantastic story of 
their own, 

The title of Sardou’s new piece, to be played this winter at the Vaudeville theatre, 
with Sara Bernhardt in the leading ré/z, is to be “ Foedora.” 

The first movement when one sees a book or an article signed of a pseudonym is 
to ask whom the pseudonym conceals, especially if we suspect the mask to be a woman. 
The Vie Parisienne is particularly rich in pseudonyms, some of which I will reveal. 


’ ’ 


*‘ Pascaline’’ is Mme. de Peyronnie, who signs “ Etincelle” in Figaro and “ Vicomte 
de Letoriéres” elsewhere. “Chut” and “Zut” are the elegant names chosen by the 
Comtesse de Mirabeau; “ Ange Bénigne” and “Satin” belong to Mme de Molénes; 
“Nyl” belongs to Mme. Luneau; “Smock“ is Mme. Camille Selden. In more 
serious literature, “ Pierre Coeur” is Mme. de Voisins; “ René de Camors” is Mme. 
Altemer; “ Daniel Darc” is Mme. Regnier; “ Comtesse Dash,” “ Henri Desroches” 
and “Jacques Reynaud” belong to Mme. de Saint-Mars; “ Philippe Gerfaut” is Mme. 
” 


is Mme. Durand; “Gustave Haller” 
is Mme. Gustave Fould, #ée Simonin, and knownas “ Valérie” when she was an actress 


Dardenne de la Grangerie; “ Henri Greville 
” the celebrated traveller and member of 
the French Geographical Society, is the Princess Koltzoff Massalsky, wée Heléne Ghika; 
“Pierre Ninons” is Mme. La Peyrére, “Claude Vignon” is Mme. Constant, #ée 


at the Comédie Francaise; “ Dora d’Istria, 


Noemie Cadiot and now Mme. Kouvier; “Wanda de Dunajow” is Mme. Sacher 
Masoch; «Mme. Gennevrayr” is Mme. Janvier de la Motte. The list might be con- 
tinued for half a column more. The above names, however, are amongst the best 
known feminine writers of France. TH. CG 


NEWS SUMMARY. 
—The visitation of yellow fever at Pensacola has been terribly severe. Up to the 
1oth instant, there had been 1300 cases and 112 deaths. The population of Pensa- 
cola, 1880, was 6,845. io 


’ 


—The steamship “ Herder,” which left New York on the 5th instant, for Hamburg, 
with 145 passengers, ran aground near Cape Race, Newfoundland, during a thick fog, 
on Sunday night. The passengers and crew were all saved. The “ Herder” was 
built at Glasgow, in 1873, was 3494 tons burthen, and valued at $500,000. Her cargo 
was valued at $100,000, and has been partly saved, but the ship is regarded as a total 
loss, The mails and passengers’ baggage were saved. 


—William H. Vanderbilt, and a party of friends, are making a tour in the West. 
They left Chicago for Omaha on Monday morning. 


—The steamship “‘ Empress,” from Sunderland, drawing 14 feet 10 inches, crossed 
the bar at Galveston, on Monday. It is the largest draught vessel which has ever en- 
tered Galveston harbor. 


—Governor Barstow, of Vermont, was installed on the 5th instant. His message 


says the debt of the State is $209,583. 


—A despatch from Paris, dated the 5th instant, says that several cases of Asiatic 
cholera are reported at Modane, on the French side of the Mont Cenis Tunnel. All 
mail bags passing through that place have to be disinfected. A commission of phy- 
sicians has arrived to investigate the source, character and extent of the disease. 


’ 


—The steamer “ Durban,” which sailed from Southampton, England, on the 6th 
instant, for the Cape of Good Hope, had on board Professor Newcomb and his party, 
sent by the United States Government to observe the transit of Venus. 


—Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, Minister to Denmark, who recently 
resigned, has returned home, having reached New York on the 5th instant. 


—aArrangements have been completed for the running of two lines of steamers be- 
tween Boston and Antwerp and Rio Janeiro. The vessels will sail under the French 
flag, and be run by a French company, incorporated about a year ago, under subsidies 
from the Governments of Canada and Brazil. . 


—In Ohio, the latest returns (Wednesday night) place the Democratic majority at 
about 25,000, and indicate that the Congressional delegation will stand 15 Democrats 
to 6 Republicans,—or possibly 16 to 5. In West Virginia, the Republicans make a 
gain of one Congressman, electing Hon. Nathan Goff in the First District. 


—A Madrid despatch of the 11th says that, at a meeting of old Carlists on Tues- 
day, it was decided, in consequence of Don Carlos’s course of life, that his son, Prince 
James, should be proclaimed the head of the Spanish Legitimist party. 


—Prince Bismarck is reported, in a Berlin despatch, as saying in a recent inter- 
view that he believed England intended to secure a majority of the Suez Canal 
shares, and oust M. de Lesseps. The London Zimes regards this view as unfounded. 
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—Ex-Senator Bruce, colored, addressed a large political meeting in the Court 
House at Vicksburg, on Tuesday. Many Democrats who were present thanked him 
at the close of his remarks “for the tone and temper of his speech.” He will make 
other speeches. 


—President Arthur returned from Alexandria Bay, and reached New York, on the 
8th instant. On Tuesday night, he went to Fall River, reaching Boston on Wednesday 
morning, accompanied by Secretaries Lincoln and Chandler. They were welcomed 
by the Governor and representatives of the Webster Historical Society, and escorted 
through the streets, which were thronged by enthusiastic spectators, to the Hotel 
Brunswick, where the President reviewed the troops. In the afternoon, a reception 
was given at Faneuil Hall, speeches being made by the President and Secretaries Lin- 
coln and Chandler. 


—The annual fair held by the colored people of North Carolina, opened at Raleigh, 
on Tuesday. Addresses were delivered on Wednesday by Governor Jarvis and ex- 
Congressman W. R. Cox. The exhibits are numerous and creditable, and the attend- 
ance good. 


—The Smithsonian Institution has been informed of the discovery by Schmitt, at 
Athens, on the 8th instant, of a comet four degrees southwest of the great comet, with 
the same motion in right ascension and declination. A telegram from Rochester says 
Dr. Lewis Swift says the Schmitt comet “is unquestionably a fragment of the great 
comet, broken off at its perihelion passage. This proves that the great comet must 
have grazed the sun, and hence passed through a terrible crisis. This is the second 
instance on record of a comet being disrupted, the first one being Biela’s comet of 
1846.” 

—Before the “ Jeannette” Board of Inquiry, at Washington, on Wednesday, Cap- 
tain P. C Johnson, the senior officer of the Board of Inspection which passed upon 
the “ Jeannette,” before she sailed from San Francisco, declared that she was in every 
way seaworthy when she started on her voyage. 


—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, on Tuesday, addressed the autumn meeting of the 
Congregationalist Association of Brooklyn and New York churches, announcing his 
withdrawal from them because of difference in regard to certain matters of faith. He 
especially rejects the orthodox doctrine of eternal punishment, and “the whole doc- 
trine of original sin as found in the fall of Adam.” 


DRIFT. 

—Professor Vambéry’s new work on the origin of the Hungarians will, the London 
Atheneum says, come out in a few days simultaneously in Hungarian and in German. 
Ethnologists have hitherto classified the Hungarians amongst the Finnish-Ugrian 
branch of the Ural-Altaic race, but Professor Vambéry, declaring this theory, based 
mainly upon philological evidence, to be quite untenable, proves the Turco-Tartar 
origin of the Magyars. 


—lIt isannounced that Liszt has written a new mass, which is to be performed at 
the end of next month at the Royal Chapel of Vienna. 


—The Turkish author, D. L. Mordovtzef, has set out for Turkey in Asia with the 
intention of exploring Mount Ararat. 


—A paragraph in a recent issue of a London journal says: Un Wednesday after- 
noon one of the most astounding sales of colliery property ever known took place at 
Barnsley, when collieries situate at Dodworth and Higham, belonging to the Dod- 
worth and Silkstone Coal and Iron Company (Limited), were sold by auction at the 
King’s Head Hotel to Mr. Robert Whitworth, of Manchester, for £2,000, having been 
floated in 1873 with £300,000 nominal capital. The sale ‘took place by order of the 
Court of Chancery. There being no reserve bid they were knocked down for that 
sum, to the astonishment of everybody present. At one time they employed two thou- 
sand hands. It was stated by the auctioneer that there were 1,824 acres of coal, and 
in addition the purchaser would have the benefit of £11,000 money overpaid for coal 
rents. There were 32 engines,of 1,068 horse-power; 25 boilers, giving 1,000 horse- 
power; 134 coke-ovens, 50 miles of tramways and sidings, and one of the finest col- 
liery plants in Yorkshire. 


—The Tichborne “Claimant” remains in prison in England. Meanwhile there 
are some new and rather curious details in his case. He declares that a man called 
Creswell, a patient in a lunatic asylum, near Sydney, Australia, is the real Arthur 
Orton, and a sum of money having been contributed anonymously by “a gentleman 
who desires to see the last of the Tichborne case,” a committee of two persons are to 
go out at once to inquire into the matter. The wife of the “Claimant” has been 
sent to the poorhouse, with two of her children, interest in Aer case being lessened 
by the fact that the children have been born since her husband’s imprisonment. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THURSDAY, October 12. 

HE stock markets have had their variations, but on the whole the week has not 
presented any sensational features. Money became somewhat easier under the 
influence of disbursements after the first of the month, but it is still rather in demand 
than otherwise. Bad breaks in the shares of two prominent Southern railroads have 
caused criticism and tended to increase the tendency to distrust of everything whose 
prudent management is not thoroughly well known. There is some uneasiness among 
the Philadelphia banks at a drain of gold to New York; per contra, it must be main- 
tained that at least two considerable amounts of specie in this country from abroad are 

reported—one at New York, the other at San Francisco. 


The closing prices (sales) of leading stocks, in Philadelphia market, yesterday, were 
as follows: Northern Pacific, 48 5 ; ditto, preferred, 9314; United Companies of New 
Jersey, 1904: Pennsylvania Railroad, (seller 30 days,) 6434; Huntingdon and Broad 
Top, preferred, (buyer 3 days) 3434 ; Philadelphia and Erie, (buyer 15 days,) 22% ; 
Reading Railroad, 3134; North Penna. Railroad, 65; Lehigh Navigation, 443%; 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, 66. The market, at the close, was officially quoted “ unset- 
tled.” 

The following were the closing prices of leading stocks in the New York market, 
yesterday: 

Chicago and Northwestern, common, 144%; Chicago and Northwestern, pre- 
ferred, 16234 ; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, common, 1104; Chicago, Milwaukee 





and St. Paul, preferred, 123% ; Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee and Omaha, common, 
50%; Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee and Omaha, preferred, 1063; Canada 
Southern, 67%; Central Pacific, 91; Colorado Coal, 40%; Columbus, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis Central, 914 ; Delaware and Hudson, 113% ; Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, 13334; Denver and Rio Grande, 53%; East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia, common, 9% ; East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, preferred, 1534 ; Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph, common, 45; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 8134; Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington and Western, 44; Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 1113 ; 
Lake Erie and Western, 36%; Louisville and Nashville, 5634; Michigan Central, 
9934 ; Mobile and Ohio, 20; Manhattan Railway, 49%; Metropolitan Elevated Rail- 
way,90; Missouri Pacific, 107% ; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 3634; Memphis and 
Charleston, 5114; Minneapolis and St. Louis, common, 3134; Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, preferred, 721% ; New York Central, 133; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 
42%; New York, Ontario and Western, 277% ; New Jersey Central, 7114; Norfolk 
and Western, preferred, 555¢; Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, 54; Oregon 
Trans-Continental, 8934; Ohio and Mississippi, 39%; Ohio Central, 17% ; Pacific 
Mail, 43; Rochester and Pittsburg, 2414; Richmond and Danville, 70; Texas and 
Pacific, 4434 ; Union Pacific, 10734; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 3514; Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 65 14 ; Western Union, 88%. 


The following are the closing quotations of United States securities in the New 
York markets, yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, con., 3% ‘ ‘ - ; 100 4% 100% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . : ° . 113 113% 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon, . . ‘ ‘ 113 113% 


United States 4s, 1907, registered, . : ~ 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 119% 119% 


United States currency 6s, 1895, > ees . 130 
United States currency 6s, 1896, ? , ; R 131 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ‘ : < : 132 


United States currency 6s, 1898, : . . : 133 
United States currency 6s, 1890, : 5 . “ 134 


The banks of New York, in their statement on Saturday, showed a gain in reserve 
of $2,559,250, so that they then held $471,825 in excess of the legal requirement. The 
following were the principal items in the statement: 


September 30. October 7. Differences, 
Loans, . - +  $319,397,000 $314,495,100 Dec. $4,901,900 
Specie, . ; 48,423,000 50,403,600 Inc. 1,980,600 
Legal tenders, . : 21,646,800 21,613,600 Dec. 33,200 
Deposits, . ; ‘ 288,628,900 286,181,500 Dec. 2,447,400 
Circulation, . ¥ 18,799,800 18,908,500 Inc. 108,700 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date showed a considerable 
decrease in their reserve. Their chief items were as follows: 


September 30, October 7. Differences. 
Loans, . : ; $79,185,943 $79,053,588 Dec. $132,355 
Reserve, . : ; . 18,067,286 17,531,512 Dec. 5359774 
Nat. Bank Notes, . , 698,358 701,414 Inc. 3,056 
Due from Banks, . » 5397328 4:955.453 Dec. 441,875 
Due to Banks, . : - 15,389,079 15,247,377 Dec. 141,702 
Deposits, . ; : - 55,140,377 54,068,543 Dec. 1,071,834 
Circulation, . . .  9,670,1 A 3 9,711,336 Inc, als 
Clearings, : ; - 60,054,683 67,998,504 Inc. 7,943,821 


The specie imports at New York last week were $261,578. The first gold import 
of the season was announced on Saturday, the Amsterdam house of the Seligmans ship- 
ping $100,000 by the steamer Amsterdam. 


There was a considerable amount of specie at San Francisco, on the 3d inst., the 
steamship City of New York, in from Australia, bringing $312,000. 


The potato crops of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward’s Island are reported to be 
“ exceedingly large ’’ this season, and prices are expected to be very low. 


A news paragraph in the Philadelphia Ledger says: “The capital stock of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is $77,672,750, and of the Northern Pacific Railway the com- 
mon stock is $49,000,000 and the preferred $42,677,537—total, $91,677,537.” 

The Bank of England, during the six months ending with August, made $3,805,405 
profit, and the Directors declared a semi-annual dividend of five and one-quarter per 
cent. on the capital of $72,765,000, which absorbs slightly more than the half-yearly 
profit. The Bank has declared 10% per cent. for the past year, a rate one per cent. 
greater than had been paid for several years previously, Bank of England shares are 
quoted at 285, the par being 100. 

The Philadelphia Ledger of the 12th instant says : “The course of gold in this city 
is attracting considerable attention. On Friday last $200,000 in gold was shipped to 
New York. A day or two before $50,000 in gold took the same direction. Yesterday 
a lot of $600,000 in gold was also shipped to New York. We hear also of other con- 
siderable amounts to go in a day or two. The drain upon the Sub-Treasury keeps up 
almost unabated. The stock of gold on hand here at the Clearing House is very low, 
and this naturally creates some uneasiness among the banks and others. New York 
exchange has been scarce for some few days, and this is one of the causes of the con- 
tinued and increasing demand for gold. The increase in the rate of interest here, and 
still more so at New York, it is thought, may be tracad to this scarcity of gold.” 

The annual report of the Western Union Telegraph Company shows that the capi- 
tal stock is $80,000,000, of which $20,172 is in the treasury of the company. The 
net debt is $6,009,190. For the past year the revenues were $17,114,165, the expendi- 


tures $9,996,095, and the net profits $7,245,328, of which $4,798,473 was paid for 
dividends, and a balance of $1,979,666 remains on hand, 
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Please ress all mail communications to Post 
og Box 1690. (Notice is particularly called to 
the fact that the offices of THE AMERICAN are 
now removed from No. 726 to 1018 Chestnut Street.) 


Checks, Postal Orders, etc., should be drawn to 
the order of Howard M. Yenkins, Treasurer. 


Address, P. O. Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Entered at the Post-Office as second-class matter, 





FRANK TOOMEY, 


Agent for the Sale of the 
Genuine 


Baxter 





Engine 
Anp COLT’S DISC ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL, VERTICAL and MARINE EN- 
GINES and BOILERS. 





Yacht Engines a Specialty, 
Farm Engines. 





Macuinists’ Toots, 


Niagara Steam Pumps and Machinery of 
all kinds, Belting, Shafting and Pul- 
leys and General Supplies. 





131 NORTH THIRD STREEZ7, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Faultless Clothing. 


A full stock at all seasons of the 
year Ready Made, and all the best 
kinds of materials on hand to make 
to order. A suit in 12 hours at 
this season of the year. 

JoHN WANAMAKER & Co. 

818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





PHILADELPHIA, 927 CHESTNUT ST. 


Pennsylvania Conservatory 


— oFr— 


Universat Epucation, 


FoR PATRONS AND PupPits oF Boru SEXEs, 
AT ANY AGE. 


SIX DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS : 


Department of General Education, Department of 
Music, Department of Business Education, rt- 
ment of £; ion and Oratory, Department of Sing- 
ing, Department of Ancient and Mcdern Languages. 

(Special Department of Vocal Defects and Impedi- 
ments of Speech.) 

Each Department furnishes three independent 
courses of study, each course complete in itself, and 
affording to patrons and pupils of both sexes, at any 
age, a most careful discipline and thoroughly systema- 
tic training in the studies pursued therein. ‘Those not 
wishing to pursue any regular course of study, are 
privileged to select such studies as they wish, and pur- 
sue the same either in class or private. The Conserva- 
a offers unsurpassed facilities for acquiring a broad 
and liberal education in the various departments of 
Business and Finance, the Arts, Sciences, Math t 





AUGUSTUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


EDWARD S. HANDY 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST. 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement ef Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for 
the Execution of Trust:. also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
——DIRECTORS.—— 
THOMAS ROBINS, AMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND 
AMES M. AERTSEN . LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
on. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, R. P. McCULLAGH, 


WILLIAM S. GRANT 





Wasuincton Hote, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Pe» Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remainin; uver ten days, 
according to location of rooms. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 20220 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuas. 
CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUus, $827,338 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 

President, Tuomas RipGway. 
Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witi1aM P. Houston 








ics, all es nad (ancient and modern), and Litera- 
tures, together with the various artistic Voca/, /nstru- 
mental and Elocutionary accomplishments at most 
reasonable rates of tuition. Students carefully pre- 
pared for admittance to any College or University in 
the United States or Europe. Patrons and pupils 
received in any of the departments at any time during 
the year, Circular of general information sent free 
upon application. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATORY, 
927 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





FURNITURE —_ BED pve 
CURTAINS, &c. 


A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Special Designs Furnished and Made 
to Order. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


To Advertisers: 


Jupicious ADVERTISING Pays. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES ASA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by en- 
trusting their advertising to a reliable and experienced 











agent. Address, 
H. W. CROTZER, 
P. O. Box 2445. PHILADELPHIA. 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX WATER-TUBE 
STEAM BOILERS. 
Adapted for all purposes. Safe from Explosions 
Centennial Exposition Medal awarded this Boiler 
for highest economy and efficiency on test. 
Illustrated circulars and other desired information 
promptly furnished. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX CoO., 
80 Courtlandt St., New York. 


THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST, 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 

‘ CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, .. . . »  . $1,000,000 
ASSETS, . . $10,385,312.42. 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVE MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on de- 
mand, for which interest is allowed, and are em - 
ered law to act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ASSIGN- 
EES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, AGENTS, 
&c., for the faithful peemeate of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets of the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Commit- 


tee. 

JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance De- 
partment. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE., Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS : 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. | Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila.| Wm. Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. Benj. V. Marsh, Phila. 
oshua H. Morris, Phila. | Frederic Collins, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincin. 

William Hacker, Phila. | J. M. Albertson, Norrist’n. 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


RAWSON'S (usto,) U. 8. ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGES. 
A Perfect Fit and Entire Comfort Guaranteed. 
A Marvel of Support and Relief without Restraint. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circudar mailed free. 














Sold b $B. @. RAWSON, Patenteo, 
cold by Daifsately. Saratoga Springs, H. T, 


ITCH. SORES, PIMPLES. 
RING WORM 





Symptoms are moisture, stinging, itching, worse at 
night; seems as if pin-worms were crawling about 
the rectum; the private parts are often affected. Asa 
pleasant, economical and positive cure, SwaYNE’s 
OINTMENT is superior to any article in the market. 
Sold by druggists, or send 50 cts. in 3-ct. Stamps. 3 
Boxes, $1.25. Address, Dz. Swayne & Son, Phila., P» 





The Wharton Railroad 


Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres, 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt, 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 


—— WITH — 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and 
other Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 
Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ASHLAND Park TrottTinc Stub 
Nesr Lexington, Kentucky. 


B. J. TRACEY, Proprietor. 


This is strictly a breeding farm, for though trainiag 
is done, it is only for the stock belonging to the place 
or those purchased from the proprietor. For ca‘ 

or other particulars, address 





B, J. TRACEY, Lexington, Ky. 
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THE AMERICAN. 


[Number 11, 





Fall 1882. 


TWENTY-FIVE ESTABLISHED 
YEARS. SEPTEMBER 8, 1857. 





All our Importations have been 
(pened : 
THE AMOUNT AND SIZE OF 


SAME 


May be known from the U. S. 
Custom House records, which 
will show that our importations 
are double those received by any 
other merchant tailoring firm in 
this city. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE SAME 
May be seen from a personal visit, 
which you are cordially invited 
to make. 


E.O.THOMPSON 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 908 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Store, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 





SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH. 


Acex. R. Harprer & Bro. 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Second Story. (Over McAllister’s.) 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOU7TH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and Brokerage 


Business. 








21 & 23 South Sixth St.,& S. E. Cor. of Dela- 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country- 


Seat. Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing 
Landreth’s Rural Regis- 
ter and Almanac for 1882, with catalogue of seeds 
and directions for culture, in English and German, 


Landreth’s Garden Seeds. 


free to all applicants 





7s: P. WOOD & CO., 


Woods American Kitchener Ra 
39 SOUTH FOURTH 


rates 





NEW BOOKS. 
Aldrich's Poems. 


SUPERB HOLIDAY EDITION. 


The complete works of THomMas BAILEY 
ALDRICH. With a fine Steel portrait, and 
admirably illustrated. 8vo, limp cloth, or 
illuminated flexible covers, $5.00; morocco 
or tree calf, $9.00. 


In every respect a work of art, and the season can 
orig produce a gift-book more beautiful and accepta- 
e. 


Doctor Zay. 


A Novel by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, au- 
thor of “The Gates Ajar,” “ Friends,” etc. 
1 vol, 16mo, $1.25. 


One of the strongest and most engaging novels 
Miss Phelps has ever written. As the heroine is a lady 
physician, Miss Phelps has an excellent opportunit 
to present views of professional and social life. k ead- 
ers of ‘Dr, Breen’s Practice ’’ will find the points of 
resemblance and difference in these two stories curiously 
interesting. 


Poems of America. 
HOLIDAY EDITION. 


3 vols., 16mo, with 70 excellent illustrations. 
The set, cloth, $5.00; half calf, $10.00. 


The first of these books contains the 
in the two volumes devoted to New 
Longfellow’s *‘ Poems of Places;’’ the second includes 
the Middle and Western States ; the third, the South- 
ern States and British America. In this new form, 
and with the illustrations which are now added, these 
poems, which celebrate the legends, traditions and 
picturesque incidents in the histories of the famous lo- 
calities of America will be doubly welcome. 


ems included 
ngland in Mr. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post. 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 





A FINE ASSORTMENT 
OF 
Andirons, Fenders, Firesets, Plaques, 
Mirrors, Stair Rods, and Cur- 
tain Poles 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Household brass work of every description a specialty, 


GOULD’S OLD STAND, 
8 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 
DUNN & SOUTH, Proprietors. 





CARPET NOTICE. 


Our Retail Departments are now stocked with the 
latest colorings and Patterns in all grades. The supe- 
rior wearing quality of our own makes is well known, 
whilst our prices are lower. We have taken from our 
regular stock to sell as special bargains: 

25 Patterns of our best Velvets, $1.30 per yd. 
50 Patterns of our best Tapestry Brussels, 85 
cts. per yard. 
40 Patterns of our Extra Super all-wool In- 
grains, 7§ cts. per yard. 
(Same quality sold elsewhere at $1.00.) 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


809, 811 & 813 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS, 

Having shown themselves so far superior to all others 

in excellence of work hip, elasticity of touch, 


beauty of tone, and t durapility, that they are 
now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the 


VERY BEST PIANOS. 
LOW PRICES. TERMS EASY, 

















STEAM HEATING AND Lang fbn TING, 
¥ 
TREET 


33 Union Square, New York. 


The Holiday Book of the Year. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


THE LADY of the LAKE. 


An entirely new edition of this matchless Poem, 
with one hundred and twenty new and beautiful illus- 
trations on wood, from drawings by Harry Fenn, 
E, H. Garrett, L. S. lpsen, Mary HALtock Foors, 
Hayopen, etc., Drawn 

V.S. ANTHONY. 





J. Aprpteton Brown, E. H. 
and engraved under the care of A. 


All the Landscapes from Drawings maae 
upon the spot. 

1 vol,octavo, Elegantly and Ky ge bound, 

with full Price in cloth. . $6.00 


ilt edges, in box. 
In tree calf orantique morocco . . . . « « 10.00 

“THe Lapy or THE Laker’ has been chosen as a 
subject for illustration, not only for its picturesque 
features, which invite in an unusual degree the sym- 
pathetic treatment of the artist, but also for the roman- 
tic personal interest which the story inspires, and 
which gives it a close hold on the affections of all 
readers, Itis believed also that the present illustrated 
edition will be a welcome iy to th d of trav- 
ellers who have visited that beautiful region. 

“In order to secure accuracy, as well as freshness 
of treatment, the publishers commissioned Mr. A, V. 
S. Anthony, under whose supervision this edition has 
been executed, to visit the Scottish Highlands, and 
make sketches on the spot. Avery scene of the poem 
was personally visited and sketched by him, and 
these sketches have afforded the basis of the land- 
scapes offered in this book, These landscapes, for 
obvious reasons, depict the scenery as it is at the 
present time ; while the costumes, weapons, and other 
accessories of the figure pieces, are of the period of 
the action of the poem, being carefully studied from 
contemporary pictures and descriptions, or from later 
authoritative works.” 

“Tt will set on the gué vive all lovers of delicious 
verse and exquisite illustration.”—American Rural 





ome. 

“These illustrations will do more to realize for us 
what was in the mind of Scott while he was writing 
this charming poem than thousands of imaginary de- 
signs, no matter how artistic in thethselves; or a 
scan library of prose descriptions of Highland land- 
capes and knightly costume.”—R. H. Stopparp, in 
New York Mail and Express. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & CO., 


—BOSTON. 








VOLUMES OF OLD, RARE 
25,000 AND STANDARD BOOKS, at 
low prices. Catalogue sent free on application. 
JORDAN BROS., 
7o2 Market St., Philadelphia. 





NOW READY 


THE QUEER. THE QUAINT. 
THE QUIZZICAL. 


By Franx H. Staurrer. 8vo, cloth, pp. 366 (with 
complete index), $2.50. 


A book centaining hundreds of curious and out-of-the- 
way subjects brought together after much research and 
here placed in an interesting and agreeable form, 

a*,Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price 

ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Publisher, 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW, $2.50 each 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, jae 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, J for $8.00. 


Briackxwoon’s EpinsurGH MaGazing, $3.00. 
Four Revigws AND BLACKWwooD, $10.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 
41 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





OOKS, Paintings, Engravings, Articles of 
Virtu, Autographs, Coins, Stationery, 
and Sales at Private Residences Solicited. . . 
HENKELS & TRIPPLE, 
AUCTIONEERS, 
1117 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Sale of Valuable Classical and Miscella- 
neous Library, on October 16, 17, 18, 19 and 





20. Catalogue, 50 cents, 








J.B. CALDWELL & 


DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS, 








No. go2 Chestnut Street. 





JNO. C. CORNELIUS, A. G. HETHERINGTON 
CHAS. E. CORNELIUS, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT ST, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND ENGINE 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Penna. STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rartway Frocs, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Stee.ton, Daupuin Co., Panna. 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co.,, 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





JOHN PARKER JR. & (0. 





20 Soutu Eicutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES’ 


FINECUSTOM SHOES 


Ready-made and made to measure. 





—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 





